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I. INTRODUCTION 


N 1858 the Wichita Indians were living in south-central Indian 

territory not far from present Rush Springs, Okla. Early in the 
autumn some marauding bands of Comanches stole horses from the 
Wichitas. The latter, seeking friendly relations and a peaceful set- 
tlement, invited the raiders back for a council. The Comanches 
came, brought their families, and set up a 120-lodge camp not far 
from the Wichita village. This was done with the consent and 
approval of Capt. William E. Prince, commanding officer at Fort 
Arbuckle, some 50 miles to the southeast. But Bvt. Maj. Earl Van 
Dorn and a force of Second cavalry, Fifth infantry, and Indian 
scouts, sent up into the territory from Fort Belknap, Tex., to find 
and punish Comanche raiders, had not been informed. Soon after 
setting up a camp (Camp Radziminski) on Otter creek, Van Dorn 
was told by his scouts of the large Comanche village 90 miles to the 
east. He marched his troops the same day (September 29), and 
attacked at dawn on October 1. 

The Comanches, aware of the soldiers’ approach, but not expect- 
ing hostility, fought back fiercely. They lost about 70 killed, all 
their lodges and over 300 animals. (Van Dorn’s command suffered 
casualties too, as will be noted later.) Believing they had been 
betrayed, the Comanches promised revenge on all concerned. The 
Wichitas hastily abandoned their village and moved to the vicinity 
of Fort Arbuckle. Anticipating serious trouble with the Indians, 
the army took steps to strengthen Fort Arbuckle and to regarrison 
Fort Washita, 60 miles to the southeast. Ordered down from Fort 
Leavenworth to occupy Fort Washita were companies C and I (the 


Louise Barry is a member of the staff of the Kansas State Historical Society. 
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Second squadron) of the First U. S. cavalry, commanded by Capt. 
Thomas J. Wood. 

The letters published here begin with an account of the Second 
squadron’s five-weeks’ march, in late 1858, from northeast Kansas 
to near the southern border of Oklahoma. They continue with al- 
most monthly regularity through 1859, 1860, and up to May, 1861, 
reporting events at Fort Washita and vicinity, describing a summer 
scout to the Antelope Hills in 1859, and giving an account of a six- 
months’, 2,400-mile march with the Kiowa-Comanche expedition of 
1860 which first took the Second squadron into Texas, then back 
across Indian territory into Kansas, up to the Santa Fe trail, and a 
few weeks later north to the Republican river (and a fight with the 
Kiowas on August 6), then to Fort Kearny, N. T., south once again 
by way of Fort Riley and El Dorado, K. T., to Fort Smith, Ark., and 
finally back to Fort Washita for the winter of 1860-1861. The last 
letter, in late April, 1861, tells of the preparations to evacuate Fort 
Washita, following the order to abandon all army posts in the In- 
dian territory to the Confederates. 

As a sustained and uninterrupted account of two and a half years 
of frontier army life in the mid-nineteenth century, this is a nota- 
ble and unique newspaper series. The letters were written for the 
Times by prearrangement, though only a few were labeled “From 
our special correspondent.” They appeared on the page devoted to 
national and regional news under a variety of headings: “From the 
Cherokee [i. e., Chickasaw!] Nation”; “Letter from Fort Washita’; 
“Important from the Indian Region”; etc. 

The question, unanswered to date, is: Who wrote 29 of the 30 
letters in the series? Letter number one, published under the sub- 
head, “Notes from a Soldier’s Diary,” was signed “Know Nothing.” 
Letter number two (not written by the author of the first letter) 
was signed “J. W. Reeder, Company ‘C’ Ist Cavalry.” Of the next 
12 letters, nine were signed “Cato,” and three had no name. The 
remaining 16 were signed “Rover.” Presumably either “Know 
Nothing,” or J. W. Reeder settled on the pen name “Cato.” But 
which one? And who, then, was “Rover”? (“Rover’s” letters be- 
gan, incidentally, not while he was on the march, but at a time 


1. On August 3, 1861, the First U. S. cavalry was redesignated the Fourth cavalry and 
the Second cavalry subsequently became the Fifth cavalry. (The old First and Second 
dragoons then became the First and Second cavalry.) Therefore these letters chronicle 
events in the history of the Fourth, and to a lesser extent, the Fifth U. S. cavalry regiments. 

The series appears to be complete as republished here (with typographical errors cor- 
rected), from The Daily Times, Leavenworth, issues of February 8, 22, April 23, May 18, 
July 1, 16, August 8, September 9, 24, October 6, November 3, 18, December 28, 1859; 
January 28, March 19, April 18, May 22, June 28, August 2, 23, November 8, December 
6, 25, 1860; January 14, February 6, March 3, April 24, May 28, 1861; and the Weekly, 
issues of February 5 and March 26, 1859. 
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when his company was spending a quiet winter at Fort Washita. ) 
Several of the letters were composed from diary entries, which 
points to “Know Nothing” as the writer. But J. W. Reeder may 
have kept a journal also. Unless the original diaries turn up, the 
mystery surrounding the authorship of these letters may never be 
solved. 


Il. Tue Letrers, January 7, 1859-Aprux 5, 1860 


Forr Wasuita, C[Hickasaw] N[ation], January 7, 1859. 

Messrs. Eprrors: On the 25th of November last, the 2d squadron 
of Ist Cavalry left Fort Leavenworth, K. T., for Fort Washita, C. 
N. On the 29th we crossed the boundary line between Kansas 
Territory and the State of Missouri,? and camped on Blue river. 
At this point there was an abundance of wild game, (chiefly rab- 
bits,) which were so thick that at every step one would see no less 
than two or three. We killed no less than 200 in about two hours. 
Everything went on smoothly until we reached the Marais des 
Cygnes river, where we were compelled to lay over one day to 
mend the crossing. 

On the 4th of December we crossed the river, passing through 
Louisville, Mo.,* containing the immense number of “one house,” 
but still called a city. While we were marching onward it com- 
menced to snow; after snowing a short time, it turned into hail, and 
afterwards into rain. As the hail fell, it froze on the horses and 
clothes of the men, making them look like an iceberg. We marched 
on until we came to wood and water, when, pitching our tents on 
top of the ice, and making ourselves as comfortable as possible, we 
retired for the night. 

The snow remained upon the ground until we reached the South 
branch of Spring river. Here we pitched our tents on a most beau- 
tiful spot, environed by majestic hills and mountains on the south 
and east, and the most luxuriant prairie extending for several miles 
to the hills of the north. From this place to Turkey Creek, 26 
miles distant, we passed through a portion of country known as 
the Turkey Creek Lead Mines.* From what I could learn, there 


2. The direct route to Fort Washita would have been the old Fort Leavenworth-Fort 
Scott-Fort Gibson military road (a territorial road by 1858). The roundabout journey 
through Missouri is unexplained. 

8. No information on a “Louisville” in western Missouri has been found. 


4. Some lead was being mined around Turkey creek, near present Joplin, in the late 
1850’s, but the area was sparsely populated as late as 1861. In any case, the writer says 
the mining region he passed through was south of the south branch of Spring river. and in 
this area (Cedar creek, Granby, and Center creek) lead mining was booming. The town 
of Granby (some 25 miles southeast of esent Joplin) was the smelting center, with 
four furnaces operating at full blast in the latter 1850’s. In 1861 Granby claimed to have 
& population of five or six thousand persons.—Encyclopedia of the History of Missouri (New 
York, 1901), v. 3, p. 474, v. 6, p. 557; Kansas Historical Collections, v. 6, p. 307: History 
A "gato. Lawrence, Barry and McDonald Counties, Missouri (Chicago, 1888), pp. 
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are no less than two thousand persons employed in these mines. On 
the 12th of December we crossed the Missouri State Line, and 
camped on Buffalo Creek, Cherokee Nation. 

The Cherokee Indians are very industrious, raising corn, oats, &c., 
for which they demand an enormous price. There are but very few 
white people living amongst them. Dec. 16th, we passed through 
Talhaquah [Tahlequah],° the capital of the Cherokee Nation, a 
village containing about 500 inhabitants. About a mile south of 
this place we noticed a commodious brick edifice. This building is 
situated on a most beautiful place, and is used for a Seminary.* 
After 18 miles we came in sight of Fort Gibson,’ which has been 
abandoned since the Spring of 1857. There is no care taken of it. 
The buildings are tumbling down, and every thing else is going to 
destruction. 

On the 18th we crossed the Arkansas river, at the head [i.e., 
mouth] of Grand [or Neosho] river. After crossing the river we 
had fine weather, making from 15 to 20 miles per day. On our 
course we passed through a fine country, settled by Indians. Of the 
land given to the Indians, the Cherokees and Creeks possess the 
most fertile. The Creek Indians are considered the most intelligent, 
as also the most industrious tribe in the Western country. Our 
route lay thro’ the timbered portion of the country. On the 25th 
(Christmas) a slight accident occurred by the upsetting of a wagon 
near camp, in which a woman was riding. The wagon lodged 
against a tree, breaking everything to pieces, except the woman, 
who escaped with a slight bruise upon her left hand. 

We arrived at Fort Washita,® Chickasaw Nation, on the morning 


5. Tahlequah, chosen by the Cherokees as their capital in 1839 soon after their ar- 
rival in the territory, was platted as a town in 1843. A principal building was a brick 
structure erected in 1845 for the Cherokee Supreme Court. Here the Cherokee Advocate, 
the nation’s official newspaper, was printed for many years.—Oklahoma, a Guide to the 
Sooner State (Norman, 1945), pp. 74, 75, 258. 

6. In 1850-1851 two seminaries had been established in the Cherokee Nation, both 
near Tahlequah. The one mentioned here was for males; the other, for females, was 
at Park Hill, four miles to the south. Probably neither school was in operation in De- 
cember, 1858, for Cherokce agent George Butler in September had reported that the semi- 
naries were “still closed, and are likely to remain so for want of necessary means to keep 
them in operation.”—Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1858, pp. 140, 142; Okla- 
homa, a Guide . . ., op. cit., pp. 259, 260. 

7. Fort Gibson, founded in 1824, and for many years an important link in the chain 
of frontier posts, was abandoned on June 23, 1857. In September of that year it was 
turned over to the Cherokee Indians.—W. B. Morrison, Military Posts and Camps in Okla- 
homa (Oklahoma City, 1936), pp. 30, 42. 

8. Fort Washita was 15 years old when these First cavalrymen arrived in December, 
1858. (Gen. Zachary Taylor chose the site in 1842, and the post was established in 1843.) 
It was some 16 miles north of the Texas border, on a hill, on the east side of the Washita, 
a mile or more from the river. (The ruins of the fort are in the extreme northwest corner 
of present Bryan county, —) Over a period of several years a number of substantial 
buildings were constructed on the post, around the perimeter of a large rectangle. Estab- 
lished to protect the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians and maintain order along the Texas 
border, by 1858 this post was not as important strategically as Fort Arbuckle (established in 
1851), some 60 miles up the Washita to the northwest. According to Morrison (op. cit., 
p. 86), Fort Washita had been abandoned temporarily in 1858 , a February 17_ until 
the arrival of the First cavalrymen on December 29). But Grant Foreman (Chronicles of 
Oklahoma, v. 5, p. 382) stated that after Company K, Seventh U. S. infantry left the post 
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of the 27th [29th?] of December, and it is quite a neat looking 
place, on the overland mail route® to California, and about two 
miles from Washita river. There are quarters for two companies of 
mounted men. The buildings are mostly of wood, one or two of 
stone, while the hospital is entirely of brick. Corn is cheap, bring- 
ing from 25 to 30 cts. per bushel. 

Know Norninc. 


Forr Wasuira, C. N., January 17, 1859. 

Eprrors oF Datty Trmes:—The bustle and confusion, which the 
arrival of a body of troops at a post necessarily creates, being over, 
I hasten to acquaint you according to promise, with a description 
of our march, the Indian tribes through which our road led us, and 
with the news in general, in this part of the western world: 

Our march was, in comparison to the season, an uncommonly mild 
and lenient one—snow or ice !° we never saw after we had left Fort 
Leavenworth. The road being very good, we traveled at an av- 
erage of about nineteen miles a day, and arrived here on the 29th of 
December, 1858. 

We passed through the Cherokee, the Creek, the Chickasaw and 
Choctaw Nations, and have found but very little difference in the 
manner in which farming is conducted by the whites and these 
Indian tribes. They are all mixed with whites, and seem to be 
very wealthy.—They own slaves, cattle, large tracts of fertile land, 
etc..—they have their villages, their manufactures, their colleges 
and even their newspapers, and seem to covet the idea of living 
with white men—to which conclusion I came from an offer which 
has been made by old Indians to several of us, that if we choose to 
settle in their country, they would willingly give us a tract of land, 
help us clear it, set up a house, give the necessary implements for 
farming and a stock of cattle for a start, ifi—now comes the condi- 
tion: we would consent to marry a squaw! 

This post has a very fine situation—elevated on a hill, it com- 
mands a superb view for many miles around the country. It is 
situated about a mile from the Washita river near the Texas frontier. 


for Utah in the early part of 1858 a “small force of three companies of the Second Dra- 
goons under Captain Enoch Steen had been ordered to Fort Washita; but as this force 
was much opens by sickness it was unable to give adequate protection to the Chickasaw 
country. . No mention is made in these letters of the Second dragoon troops.—- 
Morrison, op. p. 81; W. B. Morrison, “‘A Visit to Old Fort Washita,” in Chronicles of 
Oklahoma, Oulekora City, v. 7, pp. 175-179. 


9. A post office had been established at Fort Washita in November, 1844, but the fort 
received its mail through the Boggy Depot chetsting office and was not on the direct 
line of the Butterfield Overland Mail.—R. P. and \ fx palling. The Butterfield Overland 
Mail 1857-1869 (Glendale, Calif., 1947), v. 1, pp. “S75, 276 

10. Apparently this cavalryman did not experience roy snow-sleet-and-rain storm de- 
scribed by the writer of the first letter! Possibly the command was divided and the troops 
in the advance party were ahead of the storm. 
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Of hostile Indians, not much is to fear in the immediate vicinity 
of the Fort, but we have heard of them, (the Apache and Caman- 
che Indians,) from the Washita [Wichita] Mountains, where they 
are combined, waiting an opportunity for the ransacking of the 
country, thereabouts. 

They have not quite recovered from the shock given them by 
Major Van Dorn’s command of the Second Cavalry, who killed 
fifty-four of their number, but barely escaping with his own life—he 
is severely wounded.'! Van Dorn’s command are encamped around 
the Washita [Wichita] mountains, observing and watching the red- 
skins, and intending to wipe them out if ever they come forth. 

From Fort Arbuckle,!? a company of the Ist Infantry has been 
sent to his re-enforcement, and the Second Company “D” and “E” 
of the lst Cavalry under command of Major Emory,” are continu- 
ally out scouting after parties of these robbing Indian rascals. | 
am in hopes that in the spring, we all will be able to give them a 
sound thrashing and bring them to terms. 

Yours truly, 
J. W. Reever, Company “C” Ist Cavalry. 


Fort Wasuira, C. N., Feb. 2, 1859 
Eprror OF THE Times:—Dear Sir:—Yesterday the remains of 
Lieut. Van Camp, who was killed in the recent engagement with 
the Indians near Fort Arbuckle, were brought to this place with 
an escort en route to Fort Smith, from which place they are to be 
shipped to Philadelphia, where they will be committed to their 
final resting place.'* 


11. This refers to the surprise attack on the Comanches October 1, 1858, mentioned 
in the introduction. First reports gave the Indians’ losses as 54 killed, but this figure 
later was revised upward to 70. Lt. Cornelius Van Camp, three privates of H company 
and Sergeant Garrison of F company were killed in this battle. aj. Earl Van Dorn re- 
ceived a nearly-fatal arrow wound. (But after several weeks of leave at his home in 
Mississippi, he rejoined his command—wintering at Camp Radziminski in southwestern 
Indian territory—and set out on another campaign against the Comanches in the spring of 
1859.—See p. 268.) Four other cavalrymen were severely wounded, and there were a 
good many — ez. —_ a troops and Indian scouts of Van Dorn’s com- 


mand.—Secretary of W % Rp 269-278; Report of Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs iss 1 132, 1858, pr. pores. $88; Nye, Carbine and Lance . . (Nor- 
man, 937), pp. 27-30. e site of the a is about five miles southeast of present 


Rush Springs, Okla.—Ibid., p. 27, footnote. 

12. Fort Arbuckle caly 60 ‘alle west and a little north of Fort Washita, is men- 
tioned often in these letters. It was established in 1851 to keep order among the wild 
Indian tribes living on the Choctaw-Chickasaw lands lying between the 98-degree and 
100-degree meridians. It also served as some protection to western-bound emigrants. The 
site is on the right bank of Wild Horse creek, five miles from the Washita, on the slopes 
of the Arbuckle mountains, near present Davis, Okla.—Morrison, op. cit., pp. 96, 97; Nye, 
op. cit., p. 21; Chronicles of Oklahoma, v. 17, p. 318. 

13. Maj. William H. Emory, the commanding officer at Hy Arbuckle (succeeding 
Capt. W. E. Prince—sce introduction), is frequently mentioned in these letters. His First 
covehey, Toop, Companies D and E, were the Third —— (not the “Second Company 
e First infantry company was 

‘. Lt. Cornelius Van Camp, killed on October 1. 1, 1858, was buried at Lancaster, Pa— 
Nye, op. cit., p. 30. 
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Lieut. Van Camp was a native of Pennsylvania. He received his 
education at West Point. He received the commission of Brevet 
9d Lieutenant on the Ist of July, 1855, in the lst Regiment of Cav- 
alry, and afterwards as 2d Lieutenant in the 2d Regiment of Cav- 
alry. He served his country faithfully up to the period of his un- 
timely death. 

The troops since their arrival at this place, have constantly been 
engaged in taking away old buildings formerly used as quarters for 
soldiers, and adding to the appearance of the Fort, making it one 
of the handsomest posts in the West. 

The penalty for selling liquor in this nation is quite severe. Not 
long since a negro was caught in the act of selling liquor and was 
taken into custody. The morning following the capture of said 
negro he received fifty lashes on his bare back, and [was] released 
with the assurance that if he was ever caught in a like scrape he 
would receive double the amount of lashes above stated. 

Horse racing is all the excitement at our camp for the present; 
giving pleasant faces to the winners, and sour ones to the losers. 
The weather is quite mild. 

Cato. 

[Inserted at this point in the chronology of letters is a communica- 
tion from the commanding officer at Fort Arbuckle to the command- 
ing officer at Fort Washita, regarding the Indian situation.] 


HEApQUARTERS, Fort ARBUCKLE, C. N., February 27, 1859 

Caprain: The Comanches are down here in small and scattered 
parties, and your command, or part of it, say one company, could 
be of essential aid in chasing and killing these villains. My own 
command is so small, and the horses so reduced by constant scout- 
ing during the winter, I cannot cover as much ground as I desire 
to do. We have been very fortunate so far, and if I can follow 
up our success, we will soon put an end to the business. Lieutenant 
[James E.] Powell, with a cavalry command, met a party thirty 
miles west of here, killed five certain, and wounded others, with a 
loss of one cavalry man killed, and two men and two horses 
wounded. Last night the Indians attacked Mr. Moncrief’s ranche, 
five miles east of here. Not being able to catch his horses, or do 
other damage, they shot three of his horses with arrows. Early 
this morning [Lt. David S.] Stanley, with D company, first cavalry, 
was sent in hot pursuit. I also sent an infantry command to the 
Wachita [Wichita] village. 
I have, therefore, respectfully to suggest, that you order one 
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company at least to come immediately and occupy the east bank of 
the Wachita river, at the upper crossing, and scout the valley to 
the north of this post, with orders either to report to me, or com- 
municate and cooperate with me, as you may see fit. Wagons to 
accompany the command will be a positive nuisance. I have plenty 
of corn and pack-saddles, which will be placed at your service. 

The reduced condition of the animals of this command make it 
necessary I should make this request of you. By complying with 
it, you will secure my rear, and leave me free to operate to the 
west. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. H. Emory, Major, commanding. 

[To] Carrain T. J. Woop, commanding officer, Fort Wachita."® 


Fort WaAsuiITA, CHEROKEE Nation, March 4, 1859. 

An express arrived here lately with dispatches relating to a fight 
that had taken place between the United States troops and Witch- 
itas, and the Camanches. The despatches contained the follow- 
ing information. 

Lieut. Powell, of Fort Arbuckle, in command of fifty United 
States soldiers and fifty Witchitas, as guides, started on a scouting 
expedition. When within twenty miles from Fort Arbuckle, they 
came up to a large party of Camanche Indians, and a severe fight 
took place, in which 2 Camanches were killed and two soldiers 
wounded. The Camanches then withdrew, probably to await till 
night to renew the attack. The Camanches had previously sent in 
word that they were coming to take the Fort. 

On the Ist inst., Capt. [Eugene A.] Carr left his place in com- 
mand of fifty soldiers 1° for the seat of the war. The troops under 
his command are eager for a brush with the foe; they will do some 
execution. 

On the 4th inst., another Express arrived here, with the intelli- 
gence that another fight had taken place between the United States 
troops, (fifty in number,) under command of Lieut. Stanley of the 
Ist Cavalry, and the Camanches, in which eight Camanches were 
killed and several wounded. Uncle Sam lost one man, and two 
slightly wounded.'* Capt. Carr arrived at Fort Arbuckle on the 


15. Published in Secretary of War’s Report, 1859, p. 384. 


16. Probably these troops were from Captain Carr’s own company—Company I, First 
U. S. cavalry. 

17. — 9! Emory reported of Lieutenant Stanley’s fight that he had “succeeded in over- 
hauling and beating the enemy. He left seven Comanches dead on the field. . 


Emory did not mention losing a soldier in the engagement.—Secretary of War’s Report, 
1859, pp. 384, 385. 
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9d inst., and was marching towards the Witchita Mountains, where 
another battle is anticipated. It is also stated that the Indians num- 
ber upwards of 3000. There is no knowing where the contest will 
end. 


KaTo. 


Fort Wasuira, C. N., April 8, 1859. 

Eprror TrmEs:—Since my last, peace and quiet has again been 
restored in the vicinity of Fort Arbuckle. The Indians, upon learn- 
ing that the troops now stationed at Fort Arbuckle were to be re- 
inforced by others from this place, took to their heels and fled. 
Capt. Carr, after a scout of several days among the Washita [Wich- 
ita] mountains, returned to this place, without having seen a single 
“red-skin.” It is supposed that these Indians took their flight 
towards the [Butterfield] Overland Mail Route, where they are con- 
stantly committing the most atrocious depredations. 

Subsequent to the flight of the Indians, a detachment of U. S. 
troops was returning to the Fort, and while crossing a creek, be- 
held, to their astonishment, that a dog was holding on to an Indian; 
upon a closer examination it was found that the dog had him se- 
cure, but not without a hard struggle. The dog received in the 
conflict, a severe cut, from the tomahawk of the Indian, across the 
neck, nearly ending his patriotic career. The dog is now on an 
equal footing with the soldiers; rations are issued to him regularly 
every morning. Should any one hurt the dog, the person so doing is 
subject to a court-martial. 

A melancholy accident happened at this place about a week ago, 
of which the following are the particulars: A child, during the ab- 
sence of its parents, fell into a kettle of boiling water, which its 
mother had taken off the fire previous to her departure, and scalded 
itself so badly that it died in a few hours after. 

The officers who have been absent on leave of furlough, have 
reported for duty. 

The train that accompanied us from Fort Leavenworth has been 
busily engaged in supplying this post with provisions, from Fort 
Arkansas [i. e., Fort Smith]. 

The weather is beautiful. The woods make quite a magnificent 
appearance, with their summer clothing. The grass is sufficiently 
large to afford good grazing for cattle. 

Caro. 
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Fort Wasuita, Cuickasaw Nation, May 2d, 1859. 

We left this place on the 28th ult., to escort Capt. Cabel '* and 
lady to Fort Arbuckle. The day was a very disagreeable one; the 
rain was pouring down in perfect torrents; the roads were very 
muddy, making it hard traveling for our horses. We passed Tisho- 
mingo City,’® the capital of the Chickasaw Nation, consisting of 
about a dozen log huts, and these put up in a slovenly style. Two 
groceries, a blacksmith’s shop, one printing office, (office of the 
Chickasaw and Choctaw Herald,) 2° a calaboose, with a gallows 
in front, to remind the offender of his doom, and a capitol edifice, 
where the National Assembly meets annually to enact laws and 
concoct schemes to bring the nation into debt beyond redemption. 

With an annual appropriation from the U. S. Government of sev- 
eral thousand dollars, they generally manage to keep up the ses- 
sion until that is spent, and $25,000 besides. 

Four miles beyond this place we halted at “Dofa Rock,” where 
we partook of a hearty meal. This rock possesses a natural reservoir, 
where the wearied traveler can quench his thirst as he passes by. 
The country abounds in rocks and hills, and presents a romantic 
appearance. Now and then we passed villages where the inhab- 
itants had undoubtedly been driven out by the Indians. 

The Camanches, Apaches and other tribes, generally make this 
part of the country scenes of bloodshed and robbery. We arrived 
at Fort Arbuckle on the following day, where we found one of the 
most miserable looking places that Uncle Sam has ever erected for 
the purpose of quartering troops. The houses are constructed of 
logs, which are put together in such a manner as to give the most 
slovenly appearance. The next day, it being the thirtieth, and last 
of the month, the troops were paraded, and after passing a review, 
were mustered. 

On our return we passed by the Chickasaw Nation Seminary,”' 


18. Capt. William L. Cabell was an assistant quartermaster. 


19. Tishomingo was so named (for a Chickasaw leader) in 1856 when the Chicka- 
saws organized their own government and selected a place formerly known as Good Springs 
for their capital. A house and a couple of stores were then on the site. Tishomingo ey 
is the seat of Johnston county, Okla., and the home of the Murray State School of Agricul- 
ture.—Oklahoma, a Guide . . ., op. cit., p. 396. 


20. The Chickasaw and Choctaw Herald was published in 1858 and 1859. The first 
issue was in January, 1858.—Ibid., p. 77; Grant Foreman, The Five Civilized Tribes (Nor- 
man, Okla., 1934), p. 144. 

21. Wapanucka Female Institute (or, Chickasaw Manual Labor Academy as it was 
later known) opened in October, 1852, in a fine new stone building, large enough for 
100 students. e school was run by the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. Io 
July, 1859, the Rev. Charles H. Wilson, superintendent, reported that more than 100 
Chickasaw girls between the ages of six and 18 had been in attendance during the year. 
The school was discontinued in July, 1860. The site is on a high ridge about five miles 

m Wapanucka in present Johnston county, Okla.—Report of Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, 1858, p. 168, 1859, pp. 575, 577; M. H. Wright, “Wapanucka Academy, Chicka- 
saw Nation,” in Chronicles of Oklahoma, v. 12, pp. 402-431. 
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a beautiful structure, situate on the road leading from Fort Wash- 
ita to Tishomingo City, 14 miles from the former, and three miles 
from the latter place. It is surrounded by an elegant grove of 
majestic oaks, and is an exceedingly romantic country. 

Lieut. [Lunsford L.] Lomax, of Fort Arbuckle, with a detach- 
ment of 20 infantry soldiers, has been out scouting for several days. 
Nothing, as yet, has been heard from him. Major Emory, in com- 
mand of the 3d squadron, is about to set out on a scout, with all 
the convalescent troops. It is said he intends to remain out 25 
days. He will march towards the Witchita mountains, where the 
Indians are said to be very troublesome, of late. Should he fall 
in with them, he will give them jessie. 

Emigrants are daily passing Fort Arbuckle en route for Pike's 
Peak. Some are regularly organized into companies, while others 
pass by with nothing but a bundle, which contains a few days’ pro- 
visions and their clothes. The other day an Irishman passed by the 
Fort with nothing but a bridle and blanket. Upon being asked 
which way he was bound, he replied, “to Pike’s Peak;” and as to 
what he meant to do with bridle and blanket, he said he was going 
to trade them off with the Indians for a pony. It is our opinion that 
two-thirds of these reckless creatures will perish before they get 
sight of the much-coveted Peak. It seems to us that the Pike’s Peak 
fever is the most common of all diseases of the day. 

We had a general stampede among our horses, a few days ago. 
Two ran themselves to death, and three have not been heard of 
since the occurrence. 

Corn is three inches high, and progressing finely. Potatoes are 
sprouting up rapidly, and promise an abundant crop. Oats are 
progressing finely, and cannot be beaten by anybody. Wheat is 
doing well. We saw a field of wheat which had already put forth 
its heads. All other vegetation is doing remarkably well. 

Caro. 





Fort Wasuita, C. N., June 19th, 1859. 

[Eprron Trmes]—An amusing scene occurred not long since, be- 
tween one of Afric’s sons and a daughter of the Forest. As they 
were passing the Fort on horseback, they proposed a race—no 
sooner said than done—the woman was in advance for a distance 
of about one hundred yards, when she gradually began to lose 
time; as the man was passing, he caught in her dress, which of 
course brought them on terra firma. After they had gathered them- 
selves up, the woman commenced pitching into the man, with all 
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the activity and science of a prize-fighter, beating him almost to 
death. Such scenes are not uncommon in this out of the way part 
of the world. 

Lieut. [Walter H.] Jenifer, 2nd Cavalry, passed through here a 
short time since en route to Fort Arbuckle, in command of a de- 
tachment of recruits. He left nine of the uninitiated at this place, 
They were all assigned to Company “I,” 1st Cavalry. 

Gen. D. H. Cooper,?* Chickasaw Indian Agent, returned from 
the survey of the boundary between the Chickasaw Nation and the 
Territory of New Mexico, for which purpose he left here the latter 
part of last March. He reports that the Indians are in a rebellious 
state. 

On the 15th of May last, Major Van Dorn, 2d Cavalry, had an 
engagement with the Comanche Indians, near the Arkansas river, 
Indian Territory, in which fifty Comanches were killed, and sixty 
either wounded or taken prisoners. Capt. [E. Kirby] Smith, 2nd 
Cavalry, was slightly and Lieutenant [Fitzhugh] Lee, 2nd Cavalry, 
was mortally wounded. Two privates, who were separated from 
the main body, were killed by the Indians.”* 

To-morrow we set out for the Indian region, and from all ac- 
counts we have some hot work before us. It is reported that the In- 


dians are awaiting our arrival at Antelope Hills, where they pro- 
pose to receive us, and feed us on balls and arrows. It is our opin- 
ion that upon our arrival there, the tables will be turned. More 
anon. 


Cato. 


Camp SCARCEWATER, INDIAN TER., June 29th, 1859 
At 12 o'clock, M., on the 20th of June, 1859, a hot, sultry and 
sweat-driving day, we (the 2nd Squadron of Ist Cavalry; Com- 
panies C and I, under command of Capt. Thos. J. Wood, ) left Fort 


22. Douglas H. Cooper, government agent for the Choctaws and Chickasaws, was a 
Mississippian who had served in the Mexican War. He was an ardent secessionist and a 
man of much influence among the Indians. In 1861 he became colonel of the First Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw regiment, and at the close of the Civil War he was a major gencral 
and commander of the Confederate forces in the Indian territory. He returned to Fort 
Washita to live after the war, died there in 1879 and was buried in the old post ceme- 
tery.—M. H. Wright, “General Douglas H. Cooper, C. S. A.,” in Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
v. 82, pp. 142-184. 


23. This battle occurred on May 13, 1859, not in Indian territory, but in the south- 
western part of present Ford county, Kansas, about 15 miles south of old Fort Atkinson. 
Major Van Dorn, having recovered from his Comanche-inflicted arrow wound of the pre- 
vious autumn and rejoined his troops at Camp Radziminski, set out from that place on 
April 30, 1859, on a campaign against the Comanches. His command included six com- 
panies of the Second cava and 58 friendly Indians r guides and scouts. Two weeks 
later, having marched nearly 200 miles northward, Van Dorn’s force surprised Buffalo 
Hump’s band of some 100 Comanches, stampeded the horses and forced the Indians to 
make a stand in a ravine where they gO ‘without giving or asking quarter until there 
was not one left to bend a bow. ty died in battle, = were taken ) paeenes and 
penaly all the others were wounded. Of Van wy s force, Pvt. Willis Burroughs was —— 
Sgt. P. Leverett died later of wounds, Capt. Edmund a Smith Lt. itzhugh Lee, 
and pak | a were severely wounded but recovered.— Secreta ar’s Report, 1859 
pp. 365-371; J. B. Thoburn’s “Indian Fight in Ford County in 1889,” in Kansas Miletorioa! 
Collections, v. 12, pp. 312-329. 
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Washita to proceed to Antelope Hills,?* Indian Territory. Marched 
three miles, and camped on McLaughlin’s Creek. Here wood and 
grass are plenty, but water is scarce. We are accompanied by a 
train of forty wagons, containing our provision and baggage. 

June 21—Had a glorious rain last night, in consequence of which 
the weather is much cooler to-day. Left camp very early; traveled 
over a rich, fertile and picturesque country, a distance of 19 miles 
and camped on Gravel Creek; the route is lined with a goodly 
number of deserted houses; crops look well; corn, sugar-cane, sweet 
potatoes, oats and wheat seem to be the chief products, of which the 
two latter have already been harvested; we passed the Chickasaw 
Seminary,*> where we were greeted by the applause of over a hun- 
dred pupils; there is a saw and sugar mill on the premises of the 
Seminary which gives employment to the idle vagabonds who are 
roving over the country in search of work, but their stay is gen- 
erally of short duration; we also passed through Tishomingo City; 
it seemed to have a more business-like air than when we last saw it; 
groups of Caddo Indians greeted us at intervals of two or three 
miles all along the route; they were perfectly naked with the ex- 
ception of a breech cloth. 

June 22—Leave camp at 6 o'clock; the road lays in the centre of a 
narrow prairie, environed by beautiful woods on either side; cattle 
and ponies may be seen scattered all along the route in herds con- 
taining upwards of several hundred; march 15 miles and camp on 
Harris Creek; here the land is of a more rich and fertile nature. 
The weather to-day is very pleasant. After the tents were pitched, 
a party went fishing; they caught a goodly number of fish; amongst 
them was a turtle weighing upwards of 60 pounds; at supper time 
we enjoyed ourselves with a delicious dish of turtle soup. 

June 23—Leave camp at 7 o'clock; travel over a picturesque 
country a distance of 12 miles; camp on Rock Creek; our camp is 
situated on an exceedingly romantic spot; deer, rabbits and par- 
tridges are in abundance all along the route. While picketing our 
horses out on grass, some of the men discovered a bee tree; after 
the tents were pitched they went to take possession of their sup- 
posed treasure, and found that it contained upwards of seventy- 
four pounds of honey. Searching after food is the chief occupa- 


24. The Antelope Hills near the 100-degree meridian and south of the Canadian river, 
are described as “six conspicuous, —e 73 peaks that rise out of the level plain.”—Okla- 
homa, a Guide, . . ., op. cit., p. 384. ‘The War Department’s General Orders No. 2 
for 1859 included this paragraph: “‘The four companies of the first cavalry, at Fort Smith 
and Fort Washita, sevens, only small guards at those posts, will occupy a camp during the 
summer at the Antelope hills, for the protection of travel on the route from Fort Smith to 

ew Mexico.”—Secretary of War‘s Report, 1859, p. 582. 


25. See Footnote 21. 
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tion of the soldier after arriving in camp, not from choice, but from 
necessity. Government provides but poorly for her soldiers; 
when on a march their chief diet consists of bacon and flour, of 
which they become so utterly disgusted that they will not even look 
at it until hunger compels them to do so. 

June 24—Leave camp at the usual hour; the country we marched 
over to-day is exceedingly rich and fertile, especially the Washita 
river bottom, where we would advise such as are disposed to unite 
themselves for life with the fair sex of the Choctaw Indian tribe, 
to emigrate, marry and cultivate the rich lands now lying idle from 
want of agricultural industry. March 10 miles, and camp on the 
Washita river. No person can take up a claim of this land unless 
he first marries an Indian squaw. This law holds good in all In- 
dian Territory, no matter what tribe or nation. 

June 25—Remain in camp, our camp being located convenient 
to Fort Arbuckle. We took a stroll to the last mentioned place. 
The country here is exceedingly rich and fertile. Horse races were 
the topic of the day at the Fort. Yesterday the officer of that place 
came to our camp and challenged the 2d squadron for running 
stock; the challenge was accepted. Accordingly our officers se- 
lected some of our fast nags, and proceeded with them to the 
Fort. At half past 4 p. m., the horses were taken to the track. 
“Zipp,” of the 2d, and “Nero,” of the 3d squadron, were put on the 
course for trial, which resulted in favor of Zipp by 25 feet—dis- 
tance 500 yards; time, 20 seconds. The next race was run between 
the horses of Capt. Wood and the Lieutenant of the 3d squadron, 
for a basket of champagne, which resulted in favor of the 2d squad- 
ron. The third race was run between “Jaco” of the 2d, and “Eagle” 
of the 8d squadron, and resulted in the defeat of the 3d squadron 
horse by 20 feet: time 19% seconds—distance 500 yards. The sport 
was finally closed by trying the speed of several mules, who threw 
their riders, which occasioned a great deal of mirth. 

June 26—Take up the Washita bottom. A more rich and fertile 
section of country than this can nowhere be found; march 15 miles, 
and camp at Delaware Springs. The only objection we have to this 
country is, that water is too scarce; there are creeks enough, but 
they are dry at this season of the year. Delaware Indians ”° in- 
habit this part of country; they are the most industrious tribe now 
on the face of the earth. They devote their time to agricultural pur- 


26. Black Beaver’s band of some 500 Delawares lived along the Canadian river north- 
east of present Paul’s Valley, Okla., in the 1850’s. Black Beaver was a noted guide and 
scout. ‘or a time aoe Indians occupied x abandoned log buildings at old Fort Ar- 
buckle.—Chronicles of Oklahoma, v. 12, p. 76, footnote; Morrison, op. cit., p. 95 
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suits instead of roving over the country, bidding defiance to all of 
the white race who chance to come within their range. 

June 27—Travel over a somewhat barren, hilly country, studded 
with hundreds of acres of wild flax, with here and there spots of 
good grass. Wild game, such as elk, antelope, turkies and prairie 
chickens are in abundance. The Ist squadron of Ist cavalry, under 
command of Capt. [Delos B.] Sacket, caught up with us to-day. 
March 15 miles; camp near old Fort Arbuckle.2* There are a few 
old buildings left to mark this place. Here a Pay-master was at- 
tacked some years since by the Indians, who took possession of all 
the specie, of which nothing has since been heard. The Fort is 
situated in an exceedingly romantic spot, and about five miles from 
the Canadian river, Indian Territory. 

June 28—Remain in camp. From what we could learn the Ist 
squadron has had a hard time of it since their departure from Fort 
Smith. They set out from that place on the 10th inst., unaccom- 
panied by a guide, and in consequence of which were lost amongst 
the mountains of the southern portion of Indian Territory, travel- 
ing over rough roads, upsetting and breaking up their wagons. 
About a week ago, while traveling over an uncommonly rough 
road, a teamster by the name of Robert Smith was accidentally 
killed by the upsetting of a wagon. 

June 29—This morning Capt. Sacket assumed command of the 
Ist and 2d squadrons, composed of companies B, A, I and C, of 
Ist cavalry. Left camp at half past six. It commenced to rain 
early this morning. The country we passed over to-day is the most 
richly fertile and picturesque we ever saw. Wild turkies may be 
seen in flocks counting upwards of a thousand. March 18 miles, 
and camp on Scarcewater Creek. 





Cato. 


Camp ON Mounp Creek, 200 MILEs NoRTH OF Fort Wasutra, 
July 10, 1859 

June 30. Mustering day. This morning the bugle notes roused 
us from sleep very early. We were mustered before the sun had 
shown its bright face above the horizon,—Mustering over, we sad- 
dled our horses and marched 12 miles, over a rolling prairie; the 
soil assumes a reddish color, and is living in richness. Wild game, 
such as deer, elk, turkies, rabbits &c., are very numerous in this 
part of the country. The weather is exceeding hot to-day. 
r 27. we Fort Arbuckle (Camp Arbuckle) was near present Purcell, Okla., in Sec. 14. 


5 N 2 E.—Chronicles of Oklahoma, v. 27, 815. In 1851 the e f 
Aibocke, on the Washita river, was selected. ™ a ee ee 
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Evacuated Indian wigwams may be seen scattered over the 
prairie all along the route. So far we have seen no unfriendly In- 
dians. 

Jury 1. Leave camp at 6 o'clock. Travel over a hilly country a 
distance of 11 miles; camp on Lylton creek. The country assumes 
a mountainous aspect. The wagons were very late getting into 
camp; bridges had to be constructed over rivers and creeks before 
they were able to proceed; our road, to-day, lay through a heavy 
timbered section of country. The trees here are not as large as 
those in Kansas. 

Jury 2. Remain in camp. Weather very beautiful. Capt. Sacket, 
last night, received leave of absence from the War Department, 
which, however, he does not accept. He intends to remain in this 
camp until the arrival of Maj. Emory, who has been ordered to take 
command of the four companies of lst Cavalry, now under com- 
mand of Capt. Sacket. 

Jury 4. Remain in camp. This anniversary is always given to 
the soldiers as a holiday. Maj. Emory,?® escorted by 20 men, ar- 
rived in camp at 1 o'clock. Not having any cannon with us we were 
unable to do justice to this never-to-be-forgotten day. 

Juty 5. Leave camp this morning under command of M4j. 
Emory; the escort, that accompanied him returned to Fort Arbuckle. 
—A very hot day. Travel over a hilly and heavily timbered coun- 
try. Trees are very small not exceeding 30 feet in height nor 6 
inches in diameter. March 11 miles and camp on Clear creek. 
Flag creek runs into Clear creek not far from our camp. 

Jury 6. Leave camp at the usual hour; march over prairie, un- 
der a hot-boiling sun, a distance of 25 miles. Not a tree was to be 
seen all day long. Grass and vegetation have changed considerable 
to-day. We were late getting into camp. The Major stopped every 
15 minutes; dispatching men in search of water, but was not suc- 
cessful until we reached the Canadian. We struck Lieut. White's 
[Whipple’s?] 2° overland route to New Mexico; it runs along the 
Canadian at distance of four miles. 

Jury 7. Leave camp at 6 o'clock. Travel over a rolling prairie, 
under a hot, scorching sun, a distance of 18 miles and camp a second 


28. Maj. William H. Emory, as previously noted, was the commanding officer at Fort 
Arbuckle. His own troops, Companies D and E of the First cavalry, were not on this 
scout. 

29. Apparently a reference to Lt. Amiel W. Whipple who, in 1853-1854, had sur- 
veyed routes in the Southwest for a railroad. However, in 1858 Lt. Edward F. Beale fol- 
lowed the same route from Fort Smith, Ark., along the Canadian river in surveying a route 
for a proposed wagon road from Fort Smith to the Colorado river, so “Cato” may have 
referred to Beale.—Grant Foreman, ed., A Pathfinder in the Southwest (Norman, Okla. 
1941), p. 73, footnote. 
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time on Canadian river. We are now getting into buffalo country, 
the carcases of which animals are very odorous. Grass and vegeta- 
tion are of a decidedly different nature than any we have hereto- 
fore come across; now buffalo, then blue, then salt grass. 

Passed eight Indians, of what tribe we could not learn. They 
were well armed, also well supplied with provisions, which they 
carried on ponies, fastened with pack saddles. 

Juty 8. Travel over a rolling prairie, well wooded but badly 
watered, a distance of 10 miles; camp on Weepannaugh creek. This 
day was the hottest day on record for the year 1859. Water is very 
scarce in this part of the country. A detachment of 18 men was 
sent in advance to hunt up camping places convenient to water. 

Juty 9. Leave camp at 6 o'clock. Travel over a hilly and heavily 
timbered section of country—the timber chiefly consists of cedar 
and oak. Met a Mr. Brown returning from a surveying expedition 
of the one hundredth parallel, accompanied by a dozen or more of 
Shawnee Indians (from Kansas).8® This party seemed to be in a 
destitute condition; we supplied them with twenty days rations. 
March twelve miles and camp on Red Rock creek.—St. Mary’s rock 
[Rock Mary] * is in sight of our camp; it is 50 feet in height, and 
400 feet in circumference, and of a red sand color. Some one care- 
lessly set the prairie on fire, the grass, although green, burned with 
the fury of a wild raving maniac. Water is almost inaccessible; it 
generally is from 100 to 150 feet below the surface of the prairie. 

Juty 10. Leave camp at 8 o'clock. March over a level prairie, 
studded with pyramid like mounds of countless numbers; some in 
the shape of castles, others like houses, hay stacks, &c. March 
twelve miles and camp on Mound creek. The weather is exceed- 
ingly hot; water very scarce. The country we passed over to-day 
is the most picturous that we ever saw. 

Caro. 

80. In the ing of 1859 Daniel G. Major, a government astronomer, established the 
initial point of the western line between present Oklahoma and Texas on the 100-degree 
meridian of west longitude (the southwestern corner of present Oklahoma, in other words). 
The line was then run north from Red river to the Canadian (a distance of 90 miles) by 


Surveyor H. M. C. Brown of the firm of Messrs. A. H. Jones and H. M. C. Brown, St. Louis, 
Mo.—Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1859, p. 557. 


81. Rock Mary, described by one writer as “a singular sandstone butte with forked 
summit,”” was named for ¥<e y— Mary Conway, of Arkansas, a popular member of 
the emigrant party Capt. R. B. Marcy’s company escorted as far as Santa Fé in 1849.— 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, v. 12, p. 89; Grant Foreman, A Pathfinder in the Southwest, op. 
cit., p. 70, footnote. Tt is a few miles southeast of present Hydro, Okla.—Chronicles of 
Okichoma, v. 28, p. 276, footnote. 
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August 11, 1859 

Our camp at present is on the Washita river, in North-Eastem 
Texas. To-day the thermometer was 106 in the shade. The coun- 
try is very barren, and we are forced to move our camp frequently 
to secure grass and water. 

On the 25th of July a “general call” was sounded at half-past six. 
In an hour we were mounted, and on the march. Some horses had 
been stolen during the night and the trail of the robbers discov. 
ered. A detachment was sent in pursuit, and the chase kept up for 
sixty miles. The Camanches, however, (such were the thieves) 
eluded all pursuit. 

Our present camp is situated in an exceedingly romantic spot, 
environed on the North and West by a narrow strip of timber, run- 
ning along the banks of the Washita river, which is in the shape of 
a half moon; on the South and East by a vast and luxuriant prairie. 
About tweny-five yards from the river, in a straight line, are the of- 
ficers’ tents, which are decorated with arbors constructed out of 
willow bushes, with which the river is perfectly lined. Fifty yards 
in front of the officers tents are the tents of the companies, occupy- 
ing in length about a quarter of a mile; four hundred yards from 
these are the guard tents, two in number, one for the accommoda- 
tion of the guard, the other for the prisoners. About five hundred 
yards to the left of the camp the commissary train has formed its 
V-like encampment. 

[UNsIGNED] 


Camp Van Camp,®? (On Oak CreEEK) 
35 Mires Soutu or ANTELOPE HILLs, 
August 25th, 1859. 

On the 13th inst. we left our camp on the Washita, (from which 
I wrote last) only to change it for a former one on the Canadian, 
one mile north of Antelope Hills. Here everything has the ap- 
pearance of death—the grass, which, only a few weeks since, was 
bright and green, has now the appearance of a grainfield in har- 
vest time. Since our reappearance on the eastern side of the Hills, 
we have been unable to find a camp that would justify a stay of 
more than two days at a time. Consequently we were compelled to 
push toward home, much against the desire and wish of the com- 
manding officer, who otherwise would have remained in the vicinity 
of the Hills up to the latest possible moment, hoping to fall in with 


82. Evidently named to honor Lt. Cornelius Van Camp, of Van Doms command, 
killed by the Comanches the previous autumn. (See letter of February 2, 1859.) 
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the Camanche Indians, who were all the time roving in our rear, 
running off our cattle, and when finding themselves pursued, 
abandoning them and seeking refuge among the ravines and caves 
of this desolate country. 

The best way to corner this tribe of Indians is to take it a la Van 
Dorn—(abandon the wagons and resort to pack mules.) Thus 
rigged out, you are prepared to follow them wherever they go— 
camp where you like, prepare your meals at any time, and be ready 
for the march at a moment’s warning. 

The present Administration must be “hard up” for money. Not 
long since an order was received to discharge mechanics, wagon- 
masters and teamsters. Mechanics, at sixty dollars per month, were 
all discharged, and soldiers, at twenty-five cents per day, were put 
in their places. Out of ten wagon masters eight were discharged; 
also eight teamsters—these being extra hands. Their wages saved 
from thirty to fifty dollars per month. No doubt that before long 
soldiers wages will be reduced, so as to give office holders more 
pocket money. 

Caro. 


Forr Wasuira, C. N., Sept. 25, 1859 

Mr. Epiror: We arrived here on the 22d inst. Having put 
everything to order that had been misplaced during our absence, 
we have now a few leisure moments which we will occupy in writ- 
ing a few “hurry-graphs” to The Times. 

On the 27th ult., we moved camp from Oak Creek to the Wash- 
ita river. Here we camped on a plateau nearly destitute of grass, 
intending to remain only till morning; but during the night it 
commenced to rain, and continued incessantly for five days. Our 
tents were completely inundated, not even leaving us a dry suit of 
clothing. At the end of the fifth day it ceased to rain for some 
hours, which time we occupied in moving camp a few miles down 
the river. As the grass became trodden down, we moved camp 
from place to place, until the time came for us to resume our home- 
ward journey. The grass being very poor, would not allow us to 
remain at one place more than twenty-four hours. 

On the 5th inst., Camp Van Camp was broken up, and our home- 
ward journey commenced. The recent heavy rains had swelled the 
creeks to overflowing. Bridges which we erected on our outward 
journey had all been washed away, causing a great deal of delay to 
re-construct them. 
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Sept. 6. This morning the sky was clear for the first time for 
nearly two weeks. As the day wore on, it became so intensely hot 
that it almost burned the clothes off our backs. An “I” Company 
horse was found standing riderless on a sand-bar in the middle of 
the Washita river, opposite the mouth of Bonet [Comet?] creek. 
It was supposed he had run away from his rider, who belonged to 
a party that were in search of game. The horse upon noticing the 
approach of a rider who belonged to a hunting party of company C, 
swam on shore, and followed him into camp. There was nothing 
more thought of the matter until the next morning, when the man 
was still missing. Company I was accordingly sent to search for 
him. They returned to camp late in the evening, and reported 
that Martin Garner, (such was his name) had been found at the 
bottom of a deep hole, close to the sand-bar where the horse was 
found the day previous; that his face was horribly cut up. It is 
thought that the horse suddenly plunged into the river, and in so 
doing threw the rider over his head; and while the man was trying 
to swim ashore, the horse took after him and pawed him to death. 
He now lies under the sod on the banks of the Washita river. Peace 
be to his ashes. 

After the above occurrence, everything went on smoothly until 
we arrived at Red Rock Creek. Here we received orders to pro- 
ceed to the camp of Indians who have recently removed from 
Texas. This Indian camp is situated on the Washita river, ninety 
miles North of Fort Arbuckle. It contains fragments of the South- 
ern Camanches, Tonkaways, Wacoes, Caddos, and Witchita tribes, 
numbering over two thousand.** The Southern Camanches and 
Tonkaways cannot get along with each other. The other day a fuss 
was kicked up between them, which caused the latter tribe to 
move camp. They cannot go far away at present, as they are con- 
fined to a tract of land only ten miles square. These Indians are 
great traders. Hundreds of them may be seen in camp, offering 
lariats, moccasins, buffalo robes, &c., in exchange for tobacco, sugar, 
coffee, bread, &c. Should the article you offer them in exchange for 
some of their goods be insufficient, they would sing out, “too poketa 
no bueno.” After repeating this three or four times, they would 


33. As Indian raids in Texas increased in the latter 1850’s it became expedient to 
move these remnants of wild tribes from reservations in the northern part of Texas. By 
treaty, in 1855, the federal government had secured a lease to the Chickasaws’ and Choc- 
taws’ lands lying west of the 98-degree meridian. To this area the Texas Indians were re- 
moved in August, 1859—to a location in the Washita valley. The agency for these tribes 
was established on the north side of the Washita about four miles northeast of the present 
town of Fort Cobb, Okla., on August 16. The site (chosen in June by Elias Rector, head 
of the southern su tendency) was near a stream later called Leeper creek.—Nye, op. 
cit., i ed M. H. Wright, “A History of Fort Cobb,” in Chronicles of Oklahoma, v. 34, 
pp. 53-71. 
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walk away, apparently in disgust at the soldiers for not trading 
with them. 

We lay two days at the camp, at the expiration of which time we 
took up the line of march. We passed a part of the Witchita tribe, 
on their way to join the others, at the large or main encampment, a 
distance of forty miles from the latter place. The country selected 
by the Indians for their summer camp is exceedingly rich, fertile 
and picturesque, also well timbered and watered. In fact the 
Washita valley is undoubtedly the finest section of country west of 
the Mississippi river. 

On the 16th inst. John Nicholson, of Co. I, First cav., died of 
scurvy. His body was consigned to the grave at sunset the same 
day.—Had it not been for the salute fired, no one except those con- 
cerned would have known that there was a funeral going on in 
camp.—These are the principal incidents worthy of notice. 

On the 25th of July last an order was issued from the War Depart- 
ment for the erection of a new military post in the Washita country, 
near the reserve selected for the Texas Indians, to be called Fort 
Cobb.** Four companies of first infantry, from Texas, and com- 
panies E and D of first cavalry from Fort Arbuckle, are ordered to 
assist in its erection. Major Emory, first cavalry, is assigned the 
command. He will at once select the site, and make preparations 
for constructing the fort as soon as the necessary appropriation is 
made by Congress. A saw mill and other necessary preparations 
will be furnished without delay. The fort will be supplied from 
Fort Smith, Arkansas. Capt. W. L. Cabell, Assistant Quartermas- 
ter, is assigned to duty at the new post. 

The garrison at Fort Smith, (companies B and A of first cavalry) 
which will be abandoned as a station for troops, will take post at 
Fort Arbuckle. 

The limits of the department of Texas are extended northward 
between New Mexico and the State of Arkansas, to the Arkansas 
river, (including Forts Smith, Washita, Arbuckle and Cobb,) and 
the southern boundary of Arkansas, without crossing either. 

The Chickasaw Indians are about being paid their annuity. They 
are camped by hundreds in the woods around the residence of their 
Agent Gen. D. H. Cooper. 

The Fort has assumed its usual cheerfulness since our arrival. 


34. Maj. William H. Emory selected the Fort Cobb site on October 1, 1859, and re- 
ported on October 3 that it was at the junction of Pond (now Cobb) creek and. the Washita 
river, distant 101 miles from Fort Arbuckle.—Secretary of War’s Report, 1859, p. 386. 
The ‘site xX on wh g ground about a mile east of the oa town of Fort Cobb in Caddo 
county, O) H. Wright, “A History of Fort Cobb, . cit., p. 56. The agency was 
about ae miles east of the’ post.—Ibid. 
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According to accounts from those that remained behind, it is an 
awful dull place when no troops here. 
The weather is very pleasant. The corn crop is very nearly all 


gathered into cribs. Cato. 


Forr Wasuita, C. N., October 18, 59 

The following marriage notice, may perhaps be of some interest 
to at least a few of your readers: 

Married at this place, on Tuesday, October 11th, 1859, by the 
Rev. Mr. Burke, Army Chaplain of Fort Washita, Andrew J. 
Gunnels, of Company “C” lst Cavalry to Mrs. Augustine Brush, 
of Fort Washita. 

In the evening, the happy couple received a grand serenade from 
the celebrated Fort Washita Band, organized for the purpose. 

Since our return from Antelope Hills, we have been kept busily 
engaged. “Leave of absence” is rarely granted. 

Crime prevails to a great extent in this part of the country. Not 
a day passes but what we hear of somebody being killed. There 
must be a band of lawless desperadces hereabouts. Justice is 
slack and but rarely administered even if the rogues are caught. 

Corn has yielded an abundant crop this season. Farmers are 
now supplying this post with corn at the rate of one dollar per 
bushel, delivered. There is but little agricultural industry among 
the swarthy denizens of this Nation. The corn consumed at this 
post is chiefly supplied by the farmers of Texas.—Other produce, 
such as potatoes, turnips, onions, &c., are chiefly grown by the In- 
dians, for which they demand enormous prices. They make such 
gross charges that the Commanding officer has deemed it neces- 
sary to establish a set price for each and every article brought to 
market:—Potatoes $1.50 per bushel; Onions $1.50 per bushel; Sweet 
Potatoes 75 cts. per bushel; Butter 15 cts. per lb.; Eggs 15 cts. per 
dozen. 

The weather is very beautiful. The trees of the forest are still 
bedecked with their beautiful Summer foliage, and only a few, here 
and there, show signs of a fast approaching Fall. We have thus 
far had no frost. 


[ UNsIGNED] 


Fort Wasuira, C. N., Nov. 2, 1859. 
On the evening of the 26th ult., a fight took place between two 
men, in which one was severely wounded by a pistol ball. The ball 
entered the fleshy part of the thigh, and passed out near the knee, 
almost entirely destroying the use of his leg. 


—, 
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On the morning of the 27th ult., an express arrived at this place 
for a detachment of troops to proceed to Nail’s Bridge,®® on the 
California Overland Route, (10 miles from here,) to settle a dif- 
ficulty between a number of drovers and the bridge keeper, which 
arose from the former refusing to pay toll for crossing their stock 
over the bridge. After the arrival of the troops, and a great deal of 
unnecessary talk, the drovers determined to undergo the process 
of law before they would pay the required sum. The troops re- 
turned, and the drovers remained. 

On the night of the 30th ult., two ponies were stolen from a 
stable, belonging to Jarrison [Harrison?]. The following morning 
pursuit was instigated, and, after a diligent search of four hours, 
the ponies was found, quietly grazing on the banks of the Washita 
River, about ten miles from the Fort. The thief, evidently finding 
himself in close quarters, abandoned his ill-gotten stock to make 
good his escape, which he evidently did, as nothing has been seen 
or heard of him. 

On the morning of the Ist inst., the Sheriff of 
county, Texas, came to this place to procure assistance to bring to 
justice three persons (whose names I did not learn) who crossed 
Red River on the night of the 3lst ult., and set fire to a grocery 
and shot the owner, who is not expected to live, (probably dead 
before this time). A detachment of twelve men accompanied him 
to Colbert’s Ferry,°® where it was supposed they were concealed 
in some of the houses, but all search proved in vain. 

There is at present a great flow of emigration to the State of 
Texas. While taking a ride in that direction a few days since, we 
noticed a train of wagons, nearly two miles in length, loaded with 
furniture, household goods, provisions, &c. Upon inquiry of the 
teamsters, “Where are you bound to,” we received for answer, “To 
Texas.” We were informed that no less than 3,000 emigrants had 
passed over the Overland Route since the Ist of September. Mis- 
souri, Arkansas and Iowa furnish the greater portion of these emi- 
grants. They seem to be in low spirits, and present a most gloomy 
appearance. 

The troops here are in excellent health—Since my last the 
weather has considerably changed—heavy frosts in the morning and 





35. Nail’s bridge, a heavy wooden structure over the Blue river, was about ten miles 
east of Fort Washita. The home (and Butterfield Overland Mail station) of Joel H. Nail, 
a Choctaw citizen, was on the east side of the bridge. The site is some eight miles west 
of present Caddo, Okla.—Conkling, op. cit., v. 1, pp. 272, 273. 

36. Colbert’s ferry over Red river on the Texas boundary, had been established about 
1853 by Benjamin F. Colbert, a Chickasaw citizen. In 1858 it was selected as the Over- 

Mail crossing. The first west-bound mail arrived there on September 20, 1858.—Ibid., 
pp. 279, 280. e ferry was about 15 miles south of Fort Washita. 
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hot sunshine during the middle of the day.—The forests are com- 
pletely dismantled. 

Gen. D. H. Cooper, Chickasaw Indian Agent, left here a few days 
since for his home in Mississippi, there to spend the winter with his 
family. 

There is an abundance of wild game here. We have frequently, 
in addition to our delicious fare, (pork and beans,) deer, turkey, 
antelope and grouse; procured by a few who delight in hunting. 

On Sunday evening last, a negro was caught in the act of selling 
liquor. He was taken to the guard house, and the following morn- 
ing was taken out and tied to a post; when, after receiving fifty 
lashes, he was released. 

[ UNsIGNED] 


Fort Wasuita, C. N., Dec. 12, 59. 

On the Ist inst., Capt. T. J. Wood left here on leave of absence, 
and will probably be gone eighteen months. During his absence, 
the 2d Squadron will be under the command of Capt. E. A. Carr.” 

Up to the present month, we had very mild and pleasant weather. 
The first of December brought with it a heavy shower of rain, 
which lasted for several hours, when it turned into hail and snow, 
continuing till the evening of the 3d inst. On the morning of the 
4th the ground was covered to the depth of five inches with hail and 
snow, hard and solid as ice—This conglomerated mass lay, undis- 
turbed, upon the ground until the 9th inst., during which time we 
suffered greatly, when a thaw occurred which left no trace of the 
winter “spell.” 

The storm proved fatal to wild game in this vicinity. Not a day 
passed, while the snow lay upon the ground, but what the hunter 
returned with a well filled bag, after a few hours’ hunt. Rabbits 
are as numerous here as flies about a slaughter-house in the summer 
time. There is also an abundance of deer, turkeys and prairie 
chickens, which are hunted down by the Indians, and brought to 
the post for sale. They find but few purchasers amongst the 
soldiers, who love sport too well to forego the pleasure of a few 
hours ramble through the woods with rifle or shot gun in hand. 

Crime is still prevailing hereabouts, to a great extent. Not long 
since, while a party of half-breeds were proceeding towards Tisho- 
mingo City, they were fired upon by some evil disposed persons 


87. Thomas J. Wood, Com «4 C’s captain, and head of the First cavalry’s Second 
squadron (Companies C and rt. b d been commandant at Fort Washita since Decem- 
ber 29, 1858. Eugene A. Carr, S.A I’s captain, thus succeeded Wood both as com- 
mander of the squadron and of the army post. 
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who lay concealed along the road behind some fallen trees. One 
of the party was mortally wounded, and the remainder saved them- 
selves by flight. Upon arriving at Tishomingo, they immediately 
gave the alarm, and pursuit was instantly instigated by a party of 
the Light Horse Troop,** who scoured the woods for miles around 
the city, but could find no traces of the rogues. 

We hear constantly of Indian depredations committed on the 
frontiers of New Mexico, but for which the perpetrators are severely 
chastised by the troops stationed there, often losing their best and 
ablest warriors. 

There is at present a rumor afloat that a portion of the Ist Regi- 
ment of Cavalry are to be stationed on the frontiers of New Mexico, 
to relieve the Mounted Rifles, who have constantly lived in the 
saddle since they were stationed there. But I think this rumor will 
turn out to be like many others—without foundation. No such good 
luck for the Ist Cavalry. 

Rover. 


Fort Wasuita, CHocraw Nation, Jan. 18, 1860. 

A few days since, Gov. La Flore, of the Choctaw Nation,*® re- 
quested of the Commanding Officer of this post, a detachment of 
troops to assist him in removing three white persons of a renegade 
character, from Boggy Depot, the capitol of the Choctaw Nation,*° 
who had located themselves at that place without the permission of 
the Governor. White persons have no right to locate themselves 
among the Indians without the permission of the Governor of the 
Nation where they intend to settle. The trio were placed in charge 
of the troops and brought to this place for examination by the 
Agent, who, after examining them, ordered them to leave the Na- 
tion. 

Lieut. [George A.] Cunningham, Second Cavalry, passed through 
here a short time since in search of deserters, who, upon leaving, 
took with them one of the Lieutenant’s horses. Lieut. C. returned 
to this place yesterday, without being able to obtain tidings of the 
deserters or of his horse. 


_ 38. The “Light Horse” were Indian law enforcement officers—a mounted police main- 
tained by the Five Civilized Tribes. 

39. Basil Le Flore, was principal chief and governor of the Choctaw Nation for one 
year only. He took office in October, 1859.—P. J. Hudson, “A Story of Choctaw Chiefs,” 
in Chronicles of Oklahoma, v. 17, p. 193. 

40. Boggy Depot, some 15 miles northeast of Fort Washita, was in 1860 the largest 
and most important settlement on the Butterfield Overland Mail route between Fort Smith, 
Ark., and Sherman, Tex.—Conkling, op. cit., v. LP 269. Since 1855 (when the Chicka- 
saw and Choctaw lands were divided by treaty), ggy Depot had been a Choctaw town. 
The Choctaw capital was Doaksville, but for a time, during a factional dispute, Boggy 
Depot t mved as a temporary capital.—Ibid.; Oklahoma, a Guide . . ., op. cit., pp. 
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A detachment of troops, consisting of infantry and rifles, passed 
through here a few days since en route to New Mexico. 

Since my last the weather king has visited us in various shapes; 
at the present time we have very fine weather, with a prospect of 
having no more of the cold and dreary winter season. 

Rover. 


Fort Wasnira, C. N., March 6, 1860 

Since my last, we have experienced a change in the weather; 
winter may be classed among the things that have been, while 
spring, with its radiant smiles, is daily working itself more and more 
into our affections. Grass, and vegetation of all kinds, are already 
sprouting up all around us, and in a few days, the grass will be 
sufficiently large to afford good grazing for the horses and mules 
of this post, which are at present nearly starved for want of hay 
and grass. 

Major Gaines,*! of the Pay Department, and Paymaster for Forts 
Smith, Arkansas; Washita, C. N.; Arbuckle, C. N., and Cobb, C. N., 
died recently of wounds received by the upsetting of his ambulance, 
while returning from Fort Cobb, C. N., in January last, near Fort 
Smith, Arkansas. 

John Phelan, not of billiard notoriety, but a simple, halfbreed 
Indian, was recently killed at Tishomingo City, C. N., by a notori- 
ous gambler, whose name I was unable to learn. Immediately after 
committing the deed, he left for parts unknown, and nothing has 
since been heard of him. 

A detachment of sixty United States recruits, recently passed 
through here under the command of Lieut. [George D.] Bayard, Ist 
cavalry, en route for Forts Arbuckle and Cobb. There were twenty- 
two of the uninitiated left at this post, of which company “I” re- 
ceived fourteen, and the remainder were assigned to company “C.” 
Five years ago the Ist and 2d regiments of cavalry were organized, 
since which time the Ist regiment has been roaming over the coun- 
try and accomplished nothing but the survey of the Southern bound- 
ary of Kansas,‘* while the 2d regiment has constantly lived in the 
saddle—dealing death and destruction amongst its savage foes.— 
The terms of service for old hands, expires this year, and, conse- 


41. Maj. Augustus W. Gaines, a Kentuckian, died February 19, 1860. 


42. Rover appears to have been an “old-timer” in the First cavalry—perhaps serving 
since the regiment’s organization in 1855. Companies C, I, F, and K, First cavalry, plus 
two companies of Sixth ~~ « all commanded by Col. Joseph E. Johnston, had es- 
corted the surveyors of the southern Kansas boundary. Colonel Johnston’s journal of the 
es a at Tt » ee 29, 1857) was published in The Kansas Historical Quarterly, 
v. 1, pp. -139. 
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quently Uncle Sam will need a large number of recruits to keep 
these two regiments in proper trim. 

While sitting in the Sutler’s store the other day, reading the latest 
number of the Times, a certain Texas editor came in, took a seat 
with his back towards me, (evidently not noticing me,) drew forth 
a written circular of eight pages from one of his pockets, and com- 
menced to read its contents to the proprietor of the store. From it 
I learned there is a secret movement on foot amongst Southern 
politicians, to secure all Territory favorable to slave labor before 
the 4th of March, 1861. They propose to send agents to New Mex- 
ico, Arizona and the Indian Territory, to make arrangements with 
the inhabitants to secure all these Territories to the South. The 
circular is signed by the most prominent politicians of the South. 
One paragraph reads, as near as I can recollect, about as follows: 
“In order to secure this Territory to the South, and forestall the 
North for once, before the 4th of March, 1861, this movement 
should be kept secret. Copies of this pamphlet are sent only to 
‘editors’ who are considered in favor of the movement, or ‘sound on 
the goose.’” Some one coming in, prevented me from learning more 
about this document. More when time permits. 

ROVER. 


Fort Wasuita, C. N., April 5, 1860 

Eprror Times: As we are about to proceed on the march for the 
frontier of Texas, I embrace this opportunity of informing you of 
the doings in this locality. 

On the 26th ult., we received orders to hold ourselves in readi- 
ness for the march at a moment’s warning. The scene of the enter- 
prise is located at Camp Cooper, Texas.** The troops will be under 
command of Maj. G. H. Thomas, 2nd cavalry, and will consist of 
detachments from Forts Arbuckle, C. N.; Cobb, C. N.; Mason, 
Texas; and Washita, C. N., and those stationed at Camp Cooper. 
The object for the concentration of such a large force is to bring 
those devils, Comanches, to terms. In this scout the lst cavalry 
will (to all appearances) have a fine chance to either ex or dis- 
tinguish itself. 

Eleven condemned horses were recently sold at public auction, 
at an average price of $77 per head—the highest price obtained 
being $112 and the lowest $43. 


43. Camp Cooper had been established in January, 1856, by Col. Albert Sidney John- 
ston, on the north side of the Clear fork of the Brazos river, five miles east of the mouth 
of Otey’s creek, in present Throckmorton county, Texas. After the reservation Indians were 
removed from northern Texas in August, 1859, Camp Cooper was no longer an important 
Post.—W. P. Webb, ed., The Handbook of Texas (Austin, Tex., 1952), v. 1, p. 279. 
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Gen. Douglas H. Cooper, Chickasaw Indian Agent, has returned 
and resumed his duties. During his absence, Capt. E. A. Carr per- 
formed the duties of Indian agent. 

First Lieut. [Alfred] Iverson left here on the 16th of last month, 
on two months furlough. During his absence, Company C, Ist 
Cavalry, will be under the command of 2d Lieut. John R. Church. 

There is a constant flow of emigrants from Missouri, Arkansas 
and Iowa, to Texas; in fact, the roads are literally lined with emi- 
grant trains. In the course of five years, Texas will be one of the 
most densely populated States in the Union, if the Southern fire- 
eaters don’t manage to dissolve it before that time. 

Fishing is the chief topic of amusement here at present for the 
soldier. Cat fish weighing upwards of thirty pounds are considered 
small fry, when fifty pounders are daily caught and brought home. 
The fish are of such an enormous size, that they frequently pull the 
fisherman into the water. 

An affray took place, the other day, at Nail’s Bridge,** between 
two half-breed Indians, in which one was mortally wounded with a 
pistol ball, the ball entering the right breast and breaking the bone. 
The offender in chief has left for parts unknown. He also carries 
with him a severe wound inflicted with a bowie knife. 

A general court martial, of which Capt. E. A. Carr is President, 
is at present (March 28th) in session, at this post. Eleven prisoners 
are to be disposed of by this tribunal. 

Last evening we received orders to proceed to Camp Cooper 
as soon as practicable. The commanding officer has appointed 
Monday next for us to leave this post. The requisition calls for one 
hundred and twenty men, from this place, to serve three months 
from date of order, then to return to winter quarters at this place. 
There will be some thirty or forty left to garrison the fort, under 
the command of Second Lieut. E. Ingraham. 

We have fine weather, abundance of grass, wood and water, with 
an occasional hurricane. Yours truly, 

ROveER. 


44. Nail’s bridge. See Footnote 35. 


[To Be Concluded in the Winter, 1958, Issue.] 
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The Mudge Ranch 


Marcaret Evans CALDWELL 


Eprror’s Inrropucrory Nore 


This account of the famous Mudge ranch in Hodgeman 
county was prepared for publication by Mrs. Raymond H. 
Millbrook, formerly of Ness county, Kansas, and now of De- 
troit, Mich. The story of its high-living, free-spending 
owner is a fantastic part of the early history of western Kan- 
sas, when the rancher thought himself destined to be king 
in that country. If fact herein has sometimes been slightly 
embroidered by rumor and hearsay, that is but a part of the 
process by which such history is transformed into legend. 
To strip this story of every detail that cannot be backed by a 
supporting reference would be to tamper with a folk tale 
which deserves preservation. Mrs. Caldwell collected the 
story mainly from the neighbors and employees of the 
Mudge ranch, and in 1931 wrote it up for the Hodgeman 
County Historical Society. 


7. coming of Henry S. Mudge and his brief stay in Kansas 
was like the flash of a meteor against the poverty-ridden back- 
ground of early Hodgeman county history. Unlike most of the 
pioneers who arrived here in covered wagons and who remained 
because they were too poor to leave, Mudge came with money to 
burn, spent it more lavishly than wisely and then stepped on grace- 
fully to other fields. 

Harry Mudge, as his name has come down to us, was the son of 
a millionaire woolen manufacturer of Boston. His ancestral man- 
sion stood on historic Beacon Hill? near the Statehouse and was 
separated from the Boston Common by Beacon street, the aristo- 
cratic residential avenue of Boston. Around the corner of the 
Common stands Park Street church of which Mudge’s father was a 
staunch member and in which he served many years as an elder. 
Two of Mudge’s sisters,* hearing of their brother’s excesses, once 
came out here and tried to persuade him to sell out and return to 


Mrs. MARGARET Evans CALDWELL, native of Hodgeman county, is a teacher of English 
in the Hanston High School. 

1. Alfred Mades Memorials . . . (Boston, 1868) BP. 257-259. In this family 
genealogy considera le space is devoted to the career of Enoch R. Mudge, father of 
Henry S. He was in 1868 a manufacturer’s agent selling the entire product of a number 
of woolen mills. These sales amounted to eight or nine million dollars annually. 

2. Ibid. The Mudge home was at 118 Beacon street. Lew Horn, employed by Harry 
Mudge on his Kansas ranch, was taken to Boston to help reroof and paint this mansion. He 
described the house as one of a long row, all with rounded windows in front. 

8. Henry & Bnige — the youngest of s femity f ores aes, Foy bate. 
a young man great promise, was in e ar.— . 80 onl 
three of the children were living, Henry and his two sisters. - 
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Boston. They even offered to buy his whole outfit if he would 
return with them. They were ladies of refinement and culture— 
true Bostonians. Needless to say their brother would have none 
of their advice or persuasion.* 

It was about 1880° when young Mudge, accompanied by a 
woman then supposed to be Mrs. Mudge, and a friend, Gus Ye- 
sogee, came to the frontier town of Larned looking for adventure! 
He established quarters in Larned for about six months while he 
scouted around to find the ideal place to try out ranching. Larned 
houses were small so he rented two, one to sleep in and one to eat 
in. He also hired servants. The houses stood in the same block 
about two blocks north and one west of the railroad station. One 
faced Broadway and the other was on the west side of the same 
block. Larned was unused to so much money and servants so the 
Bostonians caused quite a stir. The lady was tall and fair and wore 
clothes that made western Kansas gasp. Mudge was described 
variously as fine-looking, handsome, and a swell dresser. He was 
brown-haired, blue-eyed, of medium height, and of rotund build; 
his age was estimated from 30 to 45 years.” 

Larned soon knew that the Bostonian had money, wanted a good 
time and was looking for land to start a big ranch which was to be 
an experiment rather than a serious investment. An Englishman, 
Dell Rugg, who ran a feed store and coal yard in Larned, told 
Mudge of the land in Hodgeman county and brought him out to 
see it. They came first to a place where a Rev. Switzer lived. 
Switzer knew of a man named Mellaney, who wanted to sell his 
relinquishment to the NW 4, Sec. 6, T. 22 S, R. 22 W, a fine place 
for a ranch. When Mudge saw the springs, then running full 
strength on this quarter, he was ready to buy immediately. Mel- 
laney wanted $200 but Rugg and Switzer decided that to cover 
their services too, the price quoted to Mudge should be $500! 


4. C. E. Roughton, one time county attorney, postmaster and early citizen of Jetmore, 
visited at the ranch. He is responsible for this story of the two sisters. He also said of 
Mudge, “When under the influence of rum he was wild as an Arab—he was as bad as he 
could be some ways and in others too good.” 

5. There has been some difference of opinion about this date. The first items in the 
local newspapers concerning Mudge appeared in 1880. 

6. Kansas Cowboy, Dodge City, October 18, 1884. (This newspaper will henceforth 
be cited simply as Cowboy.) “‘He [Mudge] came to the plains of Kansas because he had 
grown weary of city life and longed for the freedom and unrestraint of the wild west.” 
As a matter of fact Mudge was probably undertaking his first independent project, as he 
had left Harvard in 1878 and then traveled for a year or so in Europe. 

7. Henry S. Mudge was born July 1, 1852, and was therefore not more than 28 years 
old when he came to Kansas. This birth date is given in both the Mudge genealogy and the 
obituary in the Kinsley Mercury, January 24, 1908. 

8. At this time a relinquishment was worth very little in western Kansas. Hundreds of 
settlers of 1878 and 1879 had simply abandoned the land on which they had filed pre- 
emptions or homestead applications since the drought of 1879 had made it impossible 
for them to stay. As this place had a house and a well and running springs it was perhaps 
worth $200 but even that was a good price in those times. Mudge had yet to pay the 
U. S. government for the land, $1.25 an acre or $200 a quarter. 
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After all, Mudge had let it be known he just wanted to experiment 
and didn’t care about making money. So he paid the price cheer- 
fully, filed his papers on the place and made it the beginning of the 
Mudge ranch. When some time later he discovered that he had 
paid more than double for the land he started a law suit. But other 
affairs intervened—the woman known as Mrs. Mudge left—and the 
suit never came to trial.2 Mudge proved up on this quarter May 
18, 1881. 

Roy Lang and his father had worked for Rugg and they were the 
first men the new ranch owner hired to work on his ranch.’° They 
began right away to build corrals and to wall an old well which was 
already on the place. There was also a small stone house there in 
which Mudge lived while the big ranch house was being built on 
the quarter of land just north, which had been bought from a man 
named Stone. The building spot was located on Dry creek where 
the corners of the four townships—Valley, Center, Marena and 
North Marena—meet. Roads have been changed and section lines 
surveyed since, but originally the ranch buildings stood on at least 
three different quarters of different sections in different townships. 

The chief stone contractor was Mr. Butts, but Mr. Eberly, John 
and George Bradshaw, and many others helped quarry the stones, 
haul them, dress them, and put them up into buildings. George 
Bradshaw said he did his first stone work there.1! Stop and think 
how much work and time it must have taken to build the walls of 
the stone corral 200 by 500 feet, the stable 83 by 22 feet, the ram- 
bling old ranch house and the miles of wire fence with stone 
posts. Besides all this stone work there was lumber to haul the 
long distances from some railroad town, for all the buildings had 
shingle roofs.!2_ There was also a big two-story frame bunk house 
in which the cowboys slept and ate at times.’* In the blacksmith 


9. The folk-say was in error here. The case did come into court and was reported 
in the Larned Optic, July 30, 1880: “The manner in which Mr. J. W. Van Winkle con- 
ducted the defense in the case of Mudge vs. Rugg last week won him the golden opinion 

everybody. . . . The case . . . was decided in favor of [Rugg]. “aie 
There can be no question that Mr. Rugg violated the obligations of friendship if any ex- 
isted, but that he committed any criminal offense we do not believe.” Mudge immedi- 
ately entered another complaint and it was this latter suit that never came to trial. 

10. Buckner Independent, Jetmore, July 29, 1880.—“Mr. Long has moved his family 
upon the ranch belonging to H. Mudge and becomes a citizen of Hodgeman county.” 


11. George Bradshaw, one of a group of negroes, who made the exodus from the South 
after the War and settled in Hodgeman county, learned the masonry trade from the con- 
tractors imported to build the Mudge ranch house. Thereafter he and his sons built many 
of the early stone houses and barns of Hodgeman county. 

12. Kinsley on the Santa Fe, 32 miles from the ranch, seems to have been the n 
railroad town. Shingle roofs were almost nonexistent in western Kansas at this time. “oThe 
people lived in dugouts, soddies, and shanties. Even small houses of native stone were 
apt to have sod roofs because shingles were too expensive. 

13. Cowboy, loc. cit—The editor of this newspaper visited the Mudge ranch in 1884 
and wrote a long and laudatory description of it and its owner for his paper. At the i 
of the visit the bunk house was in the process of building. It was described as being 
22x 55, with a cellar underneath the whole structure. “It will contain sleeping apartments 
o ahoowm, dining hall, lavatory, kitchen and everything requisite for the comfort of its 

pants. 
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all the ranch machinery was repaired and all the driving and riding 
horses were shod. There were various other sheds and buildings, 
a race track, polo court, tennis court, and dog kennels. Those who 
remember the old ranch say the place looked like a young town" 
in the early days and was a landmark for miles around. Three 
fourths of a mile west was an ice house dug out in the creek bank 
where ice was kept the year around for the needs of the ranch. A 
plank slide was built down to the edge of the pond so the ice could 
be slid along up to the ice house. An ice house was so rare a thing 
in those days that the pond became known as Ice House Pond— 
a name it still bears. 

Mudge hired lots of help. Everyone agreed that he did more 
for the early settlers of Hodgeman county than any other man who 
ever came to the county.® His vast ranching project gave work 
to many and he always had plenty of money to pay the highest 
wages. It is safe to say that hardly a settler living within a 20-mile 
radius of the ranch but eked out his scanty living by working at the 
Mudge ranch. Many families who were pioneered out and ready to 
leave, were able to stay because of this work. Once when the 
rancher had hired as many men as he could find work for, still 
another one came with a hard luck story. Loath to turn the man 
away, he looked around until a pile of rocks on the south side of 
the road caught his eye. “Do you see that pile of rocks?” he asked. 
“I want them moved over to this side of the road and stacked up.” 
When the man finished and came asking for another assignment, 
Mudge decided that he really preferred the stones where they had 
been originally. “Take them back.” And the man received full 
pay for his time. 

No one will ever know how much free medicine was handed out 
or how many dollars were given to the poor in reckless charity. 
One story is told of a boy who worked at the ranch. His widowed 
mother had mortgaged their team and was about to lose it. Mudge 
heard of this, sent the boy home with a check to cover the mort- 


14. Ibid. “On approaching this place one thinks he is advancing upon a town on ac- 
count of the buildings thereon in close proximity.” 

15. The local newspaper, The Buckner Independent, Jetmore, was enthusiastic about 
the Mudge ent throughout the fall of 1880, mentioning it in almost every issue: 

July 59,7 .—*“Mr. H. Mudge is building one of the finest stone residences in Hodge- 
man county. 7” would be a boss thing if there were several such men in the 
county. It woe beat the aid Gadiens all out hollow.” 

September 1 6, 1880.—‘“We started for Mr. Mudge’s sheep ranche, and arrived there 
just in time to partake of a good square dinner with Mr. Lang. . . . Hands were busy 
putting up millet, etc. 

September 30, 1880.—“Mr. er ws eee Mr. Blunt’s place near Marena, which 
he intends to stock with . ° He has also purchased the crops and 
set a merry lot of hands to work harvesting them.” 

December 31, 1880. S. Mudge gave a splendid dinner to his hands on Christ- 
mas day, for all of which ety ‘desire to return their kindest regards to that gentleman 
through these columns.” 
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gage and brusquely told him to hurry back and get to work.’® It 
is said that Bill Ward, who worked with his team at the ranch was 
often handed a check for $100 when $50 was all he expected. 

Some of the stories however indicate that the young ranchman’s 
charity was not always selfless. On his way to Kinsley he usually 
stopped at the Gleason home to water his horses. There was at 
that place then only a rope and bucket well. Mudge was not al- 
ways disposed to get out, draw the water and unrein his horses to 
drink. He thought there should be better accommodations, such 
as a tank and windmill would afford and asked why they were not 
provided. The answer was, “I haven't the $150.” Mudge wrote 
out the check, saying he would be back in ten days and there must 
be a high tank to drink from as he did not want to unrein his 
horses. “Bedad,” was the answer, “and your wishes will be granted.” 

Mudge’s first venture in experimental ranching was sheep.’ Soon 
after locating his ranch and starting men to work on the buildings, 
he went, accompanied by Rugg, to Texas where he bought between 
2,000 and 3,000 sheep and had them brought to his ranch in 
Hodgeman county. As soon as the sheep came, Roy Lang and 
Frank Owens went to herding and it is hard to say which the 
young shepherds had more difficulty in understanding, their woolly 
charges or their employer. Mudge himself was not any too well ac- 
quainted with sheep culture. 

The immense corral had been built from stone to shelter the 
sheep. It was 200 feet wide and 300 feet long with a shed roof of 
lumber about 18 feet wide, extending around the entire interior 
of the wall. The sheep thrived fairly well during the summer. But 
the next fall while Mudge was away, the foreman, either Mr. Mack 
or Mr. Switzer, discovered that the sheep had a skin disease known 
as the scab. No one knew what to do as Mudge had left no orders 
and since he was expected home any time, the hands just waited 
for him. About midwinter he returned, bringing with him a gay 
party of friends from Boston. Deciding that the proper thing to do 
with the sheep was to dip them, he put the hands to work building 
a vat and dripping floor. The dip was prepared and the sheep 


16. It is impossible to name everyone who contributed recollections to this account of 
the Mudge ranch, or which person remembered which story. Some specific credits are 
given throughout the me gy, 7 Others were W. G. Billings, Florence Linely Holtzberg, 
Peter Hoehn, John A. Hoehn, Margaret Haun Raser, and Mrs. Emma Perry. 

17. While there were at this time a number of sheep ranches in Hodgeman county, 
Mudge possibly went into the sheep business because of some slight acquaintance with it 
in his own family. His brother-in-law, James Lawrence, a gentleman farmer at Groton, 

m., kept pure bred sheep on his farm. According to the Buckner Independent, Septem- 
ber 16, 1880, Mudge had 1,600 sheep to which he intended to add about 70 fine rams and 
ewes from Vermont. 


19—4339 
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driven into it, but when they reached the dripping floor, instead 
of dripping off, the dip froze on the fleece. Mudge then decided 
that the only thing to do was to build a bonfire in the middle of 
the corral and drive the sheep around and around the fire so they 
would not freeze to death. Mudge and his New England friends 
stayed up all night to help in the effort to save the sheep. When an 
animal was utterly exhausted from the cold and the burden of his 
icy fleece, warm milk would be brought out and the sheep drenched. 
When results proved unsatisfactory, rum was substituted for milk 
and two gallons of this precious liquid used up in trying to revive 
the cold, dip-soaked sheep. The hands worked all night to keep 
up the fire and keep the sheep moving around it, but in spite of 
everything—or perhaps because of it—all the sheep that had been 
doctored with milk or rum died. 

Sometimes when snow thickly blanketed the ground Mudge 
would insist that the sheep be taken out of the corral and herded. 
Remonstrance was useless. Since they were well paid, the hands 
always tried to please him, even though they laughed and joked 
about his radical notions.1* His whole ranching project, as one of 
the former ranch hands said, “was foolishness, all foolishness.” 
Most of the time his herders rode horses and when a lamb played 
out, would tie it across the saddle and carry it home. Mr. Lang 
said he used to take as many as three lambs home on his horse at 
one time. But sometimes Mudge made up his mind that the proper 
way to herd sheep was on foot and then the shepherds brought the 
weary ones home in their arms. As the wildest of the sheep stories 
run, the sheep often got away from the herders and crossed into 
forbidden fields. Their owner saw no reason for this and he pro- 
posed to train them. An arbitrary deadline was set and whenever 
a sheep crossed the line, it was shot. Rumor says 500 sheep were 
educated in this manner. 

When the sheep failed to bring in the expected returns from 
the market, Mudge got rid of the whole lot and turned his place 
into a cattle and horse ranch.1® About 15 or 18 hands were kept 
at the ranch during the sheep regime. Enough cows to furnish 
milk and butter for these and for the dashing visitors from the East 
and surrounding towns, had always been kept. There had always 


18. It should be remembered that in these early days no one knew just how to raise 
crops or stock in western Kansas. Many things were done in all earnestness and sobriety 
that seem foolish in the light of later knowledge. Mudge’s errors were magnified by the 
size of his operation, his inexperience, and haphazard attention. 

19. The sheep experiment seems to have lasted until the spring of 1883, as Mudge was 
not mentioned in the newspapers as a cattle man until that time. It is possible that the 
blizzard of February, 1883, brought losses to the Mudge ranch as it did to the other sheep 
men of that area. 
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been horses, too—thoroughbred driving horses, saddle horses, well- 
trained cow ponies, strong work horses, and tough-skinned mules.” 
In haying time when there was extra work to be done, 25 or 30 men 
would be employed. Two or three good teams were kept continu- 
ally on the road to freight supplies from Kinsley, Larned, or Dodge. 
Some farming was done on the ranch; hay, rye, oats, millet, and 
barley were grown. 

A horse stable of stone 83 by 22 feet had been built in the south 
bank of Dry creek. And in the sheds of the big corral there were 
stalls for horses boxed off, some of which had plank floors—a 
luxury almost unknown in Hodgeman county houses of that time. 
The north wall of the stable was stone, while the south side was 
dug into the bank with a row of windows above, through which feed 
from the adjoining feed yard could be pushed down into the 
mangers. In this stable one room was partitioned off and known 
as the harness room. In it were two bunks on which the two 
hostlers slept. They not only cared for the horses but kept the 
harness in good repair, for Mudge delighted in good horses and fine 
driving equipment. While still living in Larned, his high-headed 
thoroughbreds in the gold-mounted harness, hitched to an expen- 
sive buggy, were counted one of the sights of the countryside. He 
always made the trip from Larned to the ranch in record-breaking 
time.”! 

The great sport of the visitors from the East was riding over the 
limitless prairies and hunting anything to be found from jack rabbits 
to antelope. Many of the early settlers tell of seeing the gay 
horse-back parties galloping over the winding trails. Beautiful 
women in elaborate riding costumes, accompanied by the men in 
cowboy outfits, more decorative than useful, rode over the muddy 
Buckner ford. Mrs. Perry said she knew of at least one duke who 
visited at the ranch in its heyday. He and Mudge stopped at the 
Andrews home one evening on their way to Burdett. His rig-out 
was the most costly and handsome she had ever seen. What tales 
of adventure he must have taken back to tell his friends in sedate 
old England! 2 


20. Cowboy, October 18, 1884.—At that time there were 12 head of milk cows and 20 
head of domestic horses on the ranch. 

21. At least one newspaper reference was made to Mudge’s fast horses. §S. S. Prouty, 
editor of the Cowboy, had spent two days at the ranch and was driven by Mudge to Kins- 
ley to take the train. On the way they stopped at another ranch and stay overlong. 
bas 5 miles yet to go, the distance was accomplished by Mudge’s flyers in just one hour 

minutes. 

22. Jetmore Reveille, July 22, 1885.—‘A distinguished party consisting of 
——- ~~" ay py Rubere _ 3 —_ Rawliston an > a — 

e ona alo hunt. ey are ly equip ‘or e expediti » and will 
the Colorado line and expect to be gone about two weeks. ne Se ae oP a 
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Harry Mudge was an excellent horseman, the handsomest rider 
in the country. He usually wore English hunting clothes, breeches 
and boots, a big white hat with a silk handkerchief for a hat band. 
One of the stories about him says that one day at Larned, where 
he was considered a dude and a tenderfoot, a horse was brought 
out for him to ride. The horse of course pitched badly but in spite 
of all its attempts to throw him off, Mudge rode it successfully. He 
did have the misfortune to lose his watch in the fracas and could 
not find it. Later some fellows found it and were given a $25 
reward. 

Mr. Gleason thought at least four of the most valuable driving 
horses at the ranch were shipped in from the East, probably from 
Boston. Among these equine aristocrats was a race horse that came 
all the way from Boston in a special car by himself. Great speed 
was expected of this horse, but a wiry little cow pony could out- 
run him, a fact that caused considerable mirth among the hands at 
the ranch. A polo field was laid out on the south side of the ranch 
house and Mudge and his guests played polo on the only polo field 
that has ever been laid out in Hodgeman county. 

When the sheep were sold, besides the 400 head of ordinary 
Durham cattle that took the place of the sheep, Mudge began 
buying horses—wild mustangs from Colorado.** There were 14 
head in the first bunch; Charley Rupp and Roy Lang say some of 
them died. There were 75 in the next bunch for which the Gleason 
boys went to Colorado. Then Mudge began buying horses at 
home—getting a bunch of mangy scrubs from George Ripple, a 
rancher south of the Buckner.** Of the next herd he bought, two 
thirds were locoed. When Mudge decided that something must be 
done to cure the mangy horses, he mixed up some dope which was 
to be applied by dipping a.rag in the mess and rubbing it on the 
horse until its hair was thoroughly soaked. The horses were so 
wild that the hands had to rope and throw them in order to get 
close enough to doctor them. When one side was doped the horse 
had to be again thrown to dope the other side. It took several days 
to finish this job. Lang also told of a wild roan that Mudge under- 
took to train. He kept it on a picket rope and taught it to eat 
sugar out of a pan and then continued its education by accustoming 


23. According to the Cowboy, the Mudge ranch had 400 head of range cattle and 170 
head of range horses in October, 1884. ‘There was an eager demand for horses in western 
Kansas at that time. Although the wild horses were small and difficult to break and work, 
they were readily sold. Herds of horses were also brought up from Texas and sold in 
Dodge City. 

24. Cowboy, September 8, 1883.—‘“‘Maj. H. S. Mudge . . . purchased sixty head 
of horses from Ripple Bros., Tuesday last.” 
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it to the whip. He never stayed with it long enough to conquer it; 
the horse was given a lesson and then forgotten for several days 
or weeks. One day when the trainer cracked the whip the horse be- 
came frightened and almost broke its neck. Thereupon the horse 
was tied to a big log which would move slightly when the horse ran 
into the rope. During the next training period the horse began 
running and kicking and dragged the log all the way to the pres- 
ent site of Hanston. 

It was Mudge’s dream to extend his ranch until it reached the 
Buckner on the south and the Pawnee on the north.”> In order to 
carry out this ambition he persuaded young fellows to come here 
to file on pre-emptions. Some of them were from the East looking 
for adventure and thrills like Mudge himself and others were West- 
erners who were broke and only too glad to get enough money to 
take them out of the country. These pre-emptors were required 
to live on their places six months, then by “paying out” on the land 
they could prove up. Mudge would stand the expense of filing, 
hire the men at good wages to work on his ranch while they were 
holding down their land and then pay the $200 for the patent. As 
soon as the patent came from the government it was turned over to 
Mudge. Hence it was that Mudge had a decided penchant for 
pre-emptors but little use for homesteaders. When Peter Hoehn 
went asking for rock to wall up his well, Mudge asked him, “Have 
you a homestead or a pre-emption?” When Hoehn said he was a 
homesteader, the big rancher answered, “No, you can’t have any 
rock. I don’t want any homesteaders in here.” 

The county records show only a little over forty quarters to which 
Mudge actually gained title. These quarters of land were scat- 
tered in checkerboard effect around the homeplace—only three 
solid sections were included, and several quarters were in mile 
strips. In some places several sections lay between the holdings 
of the ranch but this in-between land was vacant in the early days 
and the ranch cattle ranged over it just the same as if it had been 
bought and paid for. 


25. Throughout 1883 Mudge was very active buying land and stocking it with cattle. 
He joined the West Central Kansas Stockgrower’s Association composed of the ranchers 

that area. The local newspaper had an item on his activities nearly every week and in 
contrast to the earlier whole-hearted approval of his venture, the tone had now become 
slightly mocking. 

Jetmore Reveille, March 14, 1883.—‘‘Millionaire Mudge has filed petitions to have four 
sections of School land brought into the market which he intends to buy. With the excep- 
tion of a few claims, this will give him the command of a township of land.” 

Mu a 2, 188S.—“C, E ilson has sold out his ranch in Marena township to H. S. 
Mudge. 

June 20, 1883.—“Harry Hudge [sic] the land king of Hodgeman, and W. P. Peter, of 
Larned were in town arranging . . . land business.” 

August 29, 1883.—“Henry S. Hudge [sic], the cattle King of Hodgeman, and his friend 
Tucker were in town last week.” 


” 
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Mike Gleason proved up on a quarter of what is now known 
(1931) as the Holt place and sold it to Mudge. The quarter of land 
just west of Hanston on which the high school stands was filed on 
by Bill Keys, who agreed to sell to Mudge and made arrangements 
to leave. Before closing the deal, Mudge took one of his sudden 
trips east and forgot about buying land until he came back. Then, 
sorry for keeping Keys waiting so long he gave him a check for 
$450, to pay him for waiting. Mudge also bought the place famous 
in local history as Duncan’s Crossing.?® Reports differ as to just 
what happened to the logs of this old place. But Quincy Mack 
and Mike and Dan Gleason were among those who helped tear 
down the old stockade and haul it to the ranch where the logs were 
sawed into firewood that warmed Mudge’s living room. 

Not so many spectacular stories come to us about the manage- 
ment of the cattle. They were herded most of the time, but two 
sections were fenced for reserve grass near the ranch. The posts 
for this fence were of stone.2* In order to fasten the wire to the 
posts, holes were bored in them, wooden pegs driven in the holes 
and the wire stapled to the wood. These two fenced sections lay 
just west of the ranch buildings and besides being a pasture they 
served also for a training ground. Sportsman that he was, Mudge 
sometimes brought a pugilist friend of his out to the strenuous west 
to train for the ring and the six-mile jaunt around the pasture was 
part of the training. 

Joining the pasture was a drift fence *° extending east from the 
ranch for a number of miles, following the section line closely ex- 
cept where it wound around the buildings. Most of these posts 
were also stone. Mudge hired Maxwell, a man from Texas, for his 
boss herder. He declared feeding cattle was foolish—they never 
fed them in Texas—so Mudge ordered his hands to stop feeding. 
The first winter was mild and the cattle got along fairly well on the 
range; the next winter was bad, but still he would not let his 
hands feed until the last part of the winter when the cattle began 
dying for want of something to eat. Then there was so much feed 
left that he did not know what to do with it except to burn it to get 


26. Duncan’s Crossing was on the old Fort Hays-Fort Dodge road where it crossed the 
Pawnee river. John O’Loughlin established a trading post there in 1869 and built a log 
bridge and stockade. In 1872 when the Santa Fe railroad was built into Dodge, O’Lough- 
lin envisioning a cessation of his trade, sold his place to George Duncan. Through the 
pioneer settlement period the place was known as Dwuncan’s Crossing or Duncan’s ranch. 
4 _ the crossing was in bad shape, as reported in the Buckner Independent of August 

27. The stone used for these posts as well as for all the ranch buildings was the 
Greenhorn or Fence post limestone, which was quarried in blocks and used for posts all 
over that part of Kansas where the formation appears at or near the surface. 

28. Drift fences were not to keep the cattle off the neighbor’s corn but rather to pre- 
vent them from drifting away before the wind in a storm. 
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it out of the way. When it was time to ship, Mudge took his 
cattle to Kansas City,®° unloaded them at the stockyards but failed 
to receive any offer for them that he would accept.* Unwilling to 
take less than the price expected, he reloaded them and went on to 
Chicago. The long journey had not improved the condition of the 
cattle nor did it increase the chance of getting a better price. How- 
ever, he sold them and proceeded to have a good time on the money 
he did get, and the good time was not limited to the cattle money 
as excess bills began coming to the ranch long before Mudge re- 
turned. 

Luckily the ranch was not required to run on its own income. 
Mudge’s father had placed his son’s inheritance in investments in 
large woolen mills in the hands of trustees. Harry Mudge could 
not touch the principal, but he had a yearly income that seemed 
like fabulous wealth compared to the meager subsistence his 
neighboring settlers wrung from their homesteads. Rumors vary 
as to the amount—the lowest being $75,000 annually and the high- 
est, $33,000 quarterly.2 Yet this was not too much. 

Although Harry Mudge failed as a business man and rancher, 
he did much better as a host and playboy. The extravagant tales of 
this part of his life in Kansas center about the ranch house and its 
plush appointments. The house was built in the old-fashioned 
L shape,** the main part running north and south facing west, 20 
feet wide and 85 feet long; the other wing, 16 by 45 was built 
east from the north end of the main building. In the corner 
formed by these two wings was a sort of lean-to addition in which 

29. Duwuring the early 1880’s there was a great deal of controversy over the necessity of 
feeding cattle in western Kansas during the winter. Most cattlemen insisted that it was not 
necessary, any loss was too small a percentage to affect the profits. The argument was 
pursued constantly in the Cowboy throughout its two years or more of publication. Up 
until 1883 the weather was very dry and the cattle wintered quite well with little loss. 
But then the weather turned into its wetter cycle and in the rainy, icy springs of 1884 and 
1885 the cattle, already weakened by a winter of exposure, died by the hundreds. Many 
of the cattlemen went broke in 1885 still refusing to admit that cattle should be fed 
through the winter. Harry Mudge was only following the tenets of the stockgrower’s asso- 
ciation when he tried to carry his cattle through the winter without feeding. Where he 


differed from the others, perhaps, was that he had feed and could have used it. The 
others had none. 

80. Mudge did not always take his cattle to Kansas City. “John Glaspie has purchased 
85 calves of H. S. Mudge [at $16 a head].”—Cowboy, February 9, 1884. 

81. As to prices, Mudge began his cattle venture at exactly the wrong time. Com- 
mencing in 1884, cattle prices went down steadily and for a decade afterwards there was 

ttle money made in the cattle business. 

82. Henry Mudge’s father, Enoch Redington Mudge, died in Swampscott, Mass., Octo- 
ber 1, 1881, and his will was probated October 24, 1881, at Salem, Essex county, Mass., 
where these facts of inheritance have been verified. Most of the estate was left in a trust 
fund for the wife and three children. The widow died within a few months, early in 1882, 
Thereafter the income from the trust fund of $1,733,017 was divided between the three 
children equally. It would seem that Harry Mudge’s income from this trust was some- 
what exaggerated by his Kansas neighbors, although it was substantial. 

_83. Though this ranch-house style may have been old-fashioned when this story was 
written (1931), it is very much in the fashion today (1958) and its arrangement there- 
fore of some contemporary interest. 
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was the bath room. A big veranda ran almost the full length of 
the front of the house, and there were other porches in the back. 
A windmill and a large supply tank furnished the house with run- 
ning water. 

The main door led into a spacious entrance hall from which the 
parlor opened on the right and the dining room on the left. While 
an attempt was made to carry out a rustic lodge-like effect in these 
rooms, the furnishings were probably the most elegant and costly 
ones ever brought to this county. In the parlor deep piled rugs 
imported from foreign lands covered the floor; paintings worth a 
small fortune hung on the wall; a Chickering grand piano, guitar 
and other musical instruments stood in one corner.** Add to this a 
marble center table, a full size triple mirror, lounges, easy chairs, 
soft rich velvet hangings and huge brass fire dogs before the fire- 
place. 

The dining room was in the corner of the L of the house. There 
the many guests, who came by couples and half dozens from Bos- 
ton, New York, and closer Kansas towns, ate from the daintiest 
china ** with heavy monogrammed silver forks. Sparkling cut glass 
was reflected in the mirror and in the polished surface of the wide 
sideboard. Two book cases in this room were filled with valuable 


books, for their owner was a student of many subjects.** Against 
the mantle in this room leaned many a noted guest, even the English 
duke himself, as he sipped the famous Mudge cocktails and watched 


84. Along with his other accomplishments, Harry Mudge was an excellent musician and 
pianist. Mrs. Caldwell collected a number of tales of his destructive way with inferior 
pianos when in his cups. One of these incidents took place in the Long Branch saloon 
in Dodge City where the manager kept asking Mudge to play for the crowd. Angered, he 
finally got up and stomped on the piano and then wrote a check to the proprietor saying, 
“Get a good piano, if you want me to play.” In another case, when urged to play in a 
hotel, he tried the instrument. When its tone did not suit him, he decided the piano 
needed greasing and finding a kerosene can he poured its whole content into the instru- 
ment. The third piano incident took place in a music store in Kinsley, where a girl was 
playing the piano while Mudge was making purchases. He asked the musician to fore- 

ear until he was out of the shop. When she paid no attention to his protest, he went on 
a rampage and tore up the piano. Then as always he wrote the compensatory check. 

85. Mudge was quite as particular about the dishes set before him as he was about the 
pianos on which he played. One time at the Galland hotel in Dodge, he was staging a 
banquet for some friends when he discovered a nicked dish on the table. He kicked the 
table over and told the management, “I’m a gentleman, don’t feed me out of broken dishes.” 


86. S. S. Prouty also described this dining room and its books in the Cowboy, October 
18, 1884.—“The dining hall serves the purpose of a convival and social room as well as 
for gastronomic exercises. In the centre stands a heavy table, on which the viands are 
spread for festive occasions. A huge chimney with another old-fashioned fireplace, pro- 
trudes into the room at one end leaving an alcove at one side which is occupied by a 
handsome side-board liberally supplied with an assortment of the choicest fluids the earth 
produces. In one corner stands a writing desk and in another a large stand supporting 
iterary publications, pipes, tobacco, and cigars. Books and reading matter are seen in 
every room. Among the publications that visit this ranch regularly are the New York Daily 
Herald, the Chicago Daily Tribune, Boston Daily Herald, Wilke’s Spirit of the Times, 
London Punch, San Francisco Argonant, Puck, Harper’s Weekly, Harper’s Monthly, Atlantic 
Monthly, The Century, Rue des Monde, of Paris, and many local newspapers. The books 
— of : o P classical and Fm 7 Pepe a, medical and legal —— 
an oems by the most famous authors the world. A liter man can revel to hi 
heart's content in the gratification of his intellectual taste.” _ ieoiees 
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the crackling fire eat into a log that had once been part of an In- 
dian stockade.** 

East of the dining room was the pantry, the kitchen and the 
dining room for the help. In 1883 Granville Bradshaw cooked 
for the hands and at the same time Harry Shackley from the East 
was the cook for the master and the guests. Since they both 
cooked in the same kitchen, Granville often complained that it was 
easier for Shackley to dip what he wanted out of Granville’s kettles 
than to cook his own dishes. Shackley also had a tendency to skip 
out at dish washing time to take the laundry to Marena.** Louie 
Bigno, who lost his H’s in England and never recovered them in 
Kansas, waited on the guests.*® A funny story is told of him. One 
day while he was busy in the pantry during one of the frequent 
shooting sprees of the host and his guests, a piece of plaster torn 
loose by a stray bullet, fell on his head. He thought he was shot and 
ran to inform his employer he was killed. The only sympathy he 
got was, “Hell, you got to keep out of the way. We got to have 
some fun.” 

At the extreme south end of the house was Mudge’s sleeping 
chamber. The bedstead in this, as in the guest rooms, was of heavy 
iron—probably the first of such style to reach Hodgeman county. 
In front of the bed lay a beautiful white polar bear rug. Stuck on 
the dresser and hung on the walls were souvenirs of every descrip- 
tion—dance programs, banquet favors, a glove, a fan, et cetera. In 
this room, too, there was a fireplace. 

Among his supplies Mudge kept a miniature drug store of medi- 
cine and first-aid materials. For besides having a bachelor of arts 
degree and a diploma in music, Mudge was also a graduate physi- 
cian, having studied medicine in this country, at Paris and in Ger- 
many.*® It was said that he would never go to see a patient, yet 


87. It must have been quite a problem to find wood for the many fireplaces of the 
house. That from Duncan’s Crossing could not have gone very far. Roy Lang said that 
one year he and John Bradshaw, George Scott and Norman Stapleton hauled 150 cords 
of wood to the ranch from Walnut creek, a distance of at least 25 miles. The Mooney 
families, who homesteaded on the Walnut and had a considerable grove of trees on their 
land, supplied some of this wood. 

88. Marena was a community near the present Hanston of today. When the railroad 
came in 1887, it by-passed Marena and Hanston was built on the railroad. 


89. Cowboy, loc cit—S. S. Prouty was also impressed by the food served at the ranch: 
“The cuisine of this house is as elaborate and artistic as that of any of the noted restaurants 
in the east. The larder is supplied with stores of the choicest kinds, and two cooks, highly 
accomplished in their —— + prepared the food for the tables. Breakfast and dinner 
constitute the only regular meals served. The breakfast hour is 11 a. m. and dinner is served 
at 7 p.m. It is customary, however, for the occupants of the house to partake of light re- 
freshment at 7 or 8 o’clock in the morning, as their taste may elect. A guest can repair 
to the dining hall at any time he may choose, and by touching a bell a magic effect is 
producible. In response to the touch a genii appears, in the shape of a well-bred English 
male servant, with the power to summon at will nearly every article that can be con- 
ceived of for the gratification of the palate, and it is his pleasure to promptly execute the 
order of the guest.” 

40. Letter from the archives of Harvard College Library: “Henry Mudge entered 
Harvard College in 1870 and is in our records as a member of the class of 1874, although 
he did not receive his comes (A. B.) until 1876. He was in the Harvard Medical School 
for three years (1875-1878) but did not graduate.” 
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he often sent medicine to those who were ill. Quincy Mack tells 
that when his father was foreman at the ranch and his mother was 
holding down the claim, she became so ill they sent for his father, 
When Mack asked for leave of absence to care for his wife, Mudge 
inquired about her symptoms and sent medicine along which gave 
her immediate relief. If an ill person were described to Mudge he 
would send medicine and never charge for it, but unless he came 
upon the sick by accident, he would not go near. When any of the 
hands became ill or were injured he doctored them or set broken 
bones. During a smallpox epidemic he vaccinated all his men. 

One more room of the house should be mentioned, the one at 
the extreme eastern end, which was divided from the rest of the 
house by a solid stone wall. This room was an afterthought, added 
after the major part of the house had been built. One story has it 
that when the house was almost completed Mudge suddenly ex- 
claimed, “What if one of us should die out here. We have to have 
some place to put us.” Hence he gave orders for the building of 
this room which was thereafter jokingly referred to as the “dead 
man’s room.” It was never used as such, for it was occupied by 
Lawrence Tucker,*! a wealthy friend of Mudge, who acted as his 
secretary and, in his absence, as his manager. 

Under the east wing of the house was the cellar, the most im- 
portant part of which was the wine cellar under the corner dining 
room. Former employees say the stock of the cellar was replenished 
constantly. Whole barrels of whiskey were stored there. Mr. 
Gleason, one of the freighters, hauled wine, whiskey, brandy, rum 
and beer from Kinsley by the wagon load. Mudge never gave his 
hands anything to drink and he expected them to stay sober while 
working at the ranch. But as the boss was often gone, the hands 
sometimes sneaked downstairs and helped themselves. Guests had 
free access to the cellar as a rule, but when one evening Gus 
Yesogee was discovered refreshing himself, Mudge facetiously 
locked the door on him and then pretended the key had been lost. 
The help thought their employer, quite as drunk as Gus, had lost 


41. Ro mn a Lawrence, Descendants of Major Samuel Lawrence (Cambridge, 
1904), pp. . Lawrence Tucker, born 1844, whose mother was a Lawrence, enlisted 
in the ef \ An in 1861, but his father thought he was too young for army service and 
secured his dismissal. He was graduated from Harvard in 1865 and spent the next seven 
years in Europe, mostly in Paris. Returning to his native land, he again entered Harvard 
in 1872 and was graduated from a law course in 1875. He was admitted to the bar but 
never practiced law. He spent three years on a ranch in Kansas. Returning to Boston he 
was foremost in organizin the Boston Athletic Association in 1887. 

. S. Prouty wrote: r. Lawrence Tucker, the book-keeper, and manager in the ab- 
sence of Mr. M[udge]., can hardly be considered in the light of an employee, for he is an 
old friend and confidential adviser of Mr. Mudge, and is there more for the benefit of 
health than enything else. Mr. Tucker is a grand nephew of the late Amos Lawrence, of 

on, the wealthy philanthropist, in honor of whom the city of Lawrence, Kansas, was 
named. He is a graduate of the law department of Harvard University, is a gentleman of 
culture and refinement, has travelled in Europe and is the owner of a fortune.” 
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the key. After Mudge had had his fun, he discovered the key and 
unlocked the door. 

While expecting his own cowboys to do their drinking and ca- 
rousing elsewhere, Mudge once extended his hospitality to 40 
round-up boys from the Smoky, who were camping on the creek 
watching their herds. They all got gloriously drunk and forgot 
their cattle.*2 For some years the creek bed below the ranch was 
full of pop cases, whiskey bottles, and beer kegs. While Mudge 
drank heavily, he took excellent care of his health, often living for 
several days on buttermilk after one of his wild carousals. 

Easterners who visited the ranch for the first time were initiated 
into the brotherhood of the Wild and Wooly West. Drinking and 
shooting were always a part of this ceremony, and the hands might 
be awakened at any hour of the night by shots coming from the 
house where some poor sucker was learning the ways of the West. 
After the tenderfoot was drunk, the Westerners would shoot at his 
feet to make him dance or they would shoot over his head and then 
daub pigeon blood or any red liquid on him to make him think he 
had been shot. If he were brave enough to take a hand in the 
shooting too, they would put the “blood” on another drunk and 
show the novice where he had shot a man. The bullet holes in the 
walls, ceilings, and heavy oak doors gave testimony for years after- 
ward to these wild parties.** 

One cold snowy night, during one of these hilarious sprees, the 
victim escaped through an outside door and his tormentors were 
unable to find him. The next morning when the firewater had 
worn off, Mudge and the other guests realized what had happened 
and a grand search began. Had the fellow perished on the prairie? 
No—frightened into comparative sobriety he had run into the 
“dead” room, crawled under the bed and remained there all night. 

Henry Mudge was an excellent shot and surprisingly enough 
with all the shooting that went on, no one was hurt outside of being 
scared to death. Mudge sometimes demonstrated his marksman- 
ship in odd ways. One day when he was trying to bargain with a 
colored woman for a piece of land he wanted to buy from her, their 
conversation was made difficult by the clacking of a flock of 


42. There are other stories of this sort. One night Mudge heard the Bazine band, 
tootling along in their wagon on the way home from a political rally at Jetmore. He sent 
a@ messenger to call them in and entertained them royally.—Ness County News, Ness City, 
May $1, 1930. 

43. C. W. Macy, of Hanston, who lived as a boy in the ¥ - Mudge ranch house, said 
his mother was much distressed by the bullet holes in all the doors. Many of them were 

enough to put a finger through and therefore most undesirable particularly in_bed- 
room doors. Mrs. Macy finally bought an assortment of corks and pushed into these holes. 
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guinea fowls near by. Taking out his revolver, Mudge shot the 
guineas, one at a time. The good woman protested, saying she 
would not have taken a dollar a piece for her fowls. Mudge counted 
the birds, wrote the check and then proceeded with the land deal. 
On another occasion his aim was not so good. On warm nights the 
big rancher was accustomed to sleeping out, roughing it on the 
grassy prairie. One morning as the air cooled toward dawn, he 
acquired a companion that wriggled into his blankets and snuggled 
up to get warm. Leaping wildly from his bed, Mudge completely 
riddled his expensive Navaho blankets before he finally hit his rat- 
tlesnake bedfellow. 

There were always a great number of dogs at the ranch. They 
were used for hunting, and Mudge also apparently fancied himself 
in the role of country squire when he rode three times a week to 
Middle Branch post office for the mail.** Mounted on his thor- 
oughbred with a mail sack thrown over his shoulder, he would 
prance along with a pack of 25 dogs or so following behind. Hunt- 
ing hounds were imported from the East but dogs were also bought 
from the settlers. It was easy to persuade Mudge that a dog was 
worth from $25 to $75. Then if the canine failed to do what his 
late owner had promised, the dog would end his days as a target in 
the shooting matches.** Only one specific tale of the hunting 
prowess of the dogs remains. Tucker and Mudge once located a 
nest of skunks near the house but refrained from molesting them 
until the day’s festivities were in full swing. Then the guests, ladies 
and all, were invited to take a walk to see the surprise planned for 
them. The dogs quickly found the skunks and soon cleaned them 
out, returning to fawn odorously on all the watching party to the 
delight of the jokers. 

Those were the days too when prairie fires scourged the Plains, 
making waste both the cattleman’s grass and the settler’s crops. 
When Mudge would see the telltale smoke billowing up on the 
horizon, driven by the Kansas gale, no matter how far away the 
fire or how far out of its path his own ranch might be, he would 
call his hands from whatever work they might be at and order them 
to fight the fire. Pandemonium reigned while the men rushed 
wildly about collecting the fire-fighting equipment—plows, shovels, 
sacks, and barrels. While the teams were being harnessed and 


44, This post office was on the Buckner, SE %, Sec. 31, T 22 S, R 22 W. The ranch 
received great quantities of mail. See Footnote 36 for periodicals that came regularly. 

45. Another target used in the shooting matches when dogs or sheep were not avail- 
able, was milk pans from the kitchen. The cook was always complaining he had no pans. 
Presumably tin cans were not suitable targets for gentlemen. 
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hitched to the wagons in double quick time, the advance guard, 
Mudge included, would be on its way on horseback. When the 
wagons were loaded with old whiskey barrels, hastily filled with 
water, the driver yelled “Ready,” and the rest of the hands scurried 
to clamber over the sides of the wagon boxes and cling to the lurch- 
ing, dripping barrels as the outfit lumbered over the prairie re- 
gardless of buffalo wallows or washouts. As the wheels hit a con- 
cealed rock or coyote hole, the jolt would slop the precious water 
over the yelling, joking men. But enough was left to wet the sacks 
to beat out the creeping flames. Many a settler’s homestead was 
saved by Mudge and his rollicking fire fighters. 

Playboy Mudge also sought amusement in the near-by towns. 
Perhaps every hotel, saloon, and gaming alley in Dodge and Kinsley 
had the marks of the Mudge pistol or boasted damages that had 
been covered by the Mudge check. If the window in the hotel did 
not open easily, he kicked it out. He liked to rent a saloon for the 
night and entertain his friends without the aid of the management, 
no matter how high the price set to evade such an arrangement. 
If the stock of liquor was not consumed by the guests, the bottles 
and their contents were strewn on the floor.*® With all these wild 
carousings there is only one story of Mudge coming through with 
anything more than a hang-over. While the gay dog often stayed in 
Dodge for a week at a time, he once stayed so much longer than 
usual that one of the hands went down to see what was the matter. 
Mudge was found with a black eye and a banged-up face and quite 
ready to come home but he never confided what had happened to 
him. In fact even when drinking, Mudge managed ta keep his 
head pretty well. One day he drove Tom Yesogee, brother of Gus, 
to Kinsley to take the train to Boston. While waiting, they drank 
in the saloons until they were both quarrelsome and Mudge knocked 
his friend down in the street. Yesogee then perversely refused to 
get up and was in danger of missing his train. Noticing an old 
wheelbarrow near by, Mudge bundled him in and got him to the 
train in time. 

It is believed that the Mudge adventure lasted almost six years. 
Although it was in no way evident to observers, who told the tale 
of the ever-ready check book and the always generous check, the 
Mudge money began to run short as early at 1883, at the very time 
when the big rancher was buying land and cattle in quantity. On 


46. This story is told specifically about one of the Kinsley saloons. ‘There were two 
of them at the time, Jake Smith’s and Floor’s. One night Jake Smith, after the Mudge 
crowd had visited and departed, decided he wanted no more of them and locked up his 
place and went home. But the celebrators were not through they came back, broke down 
the door and helped themselves. Of course, Mudge paid the damages. 
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May 15 of that year, Mudge gave a mortgage for $15,000 on the 
land of the ranch to J. S. Knox of Topeka. The next year on No- 
vember 1 he gave a chattel mortgage for $7,700 to the First Na- 
tional Bank of Larned on the stock of the ranch. This mortgage 
covered 300 head of Durham cows, 110 calves, 60 head of northern 
Texas mares, 16 grade Morgan colts, four work mules, five work 
horses, six driving horses, and 12 saddle horses. The final mortgage 
was given to W. P. Peter of Larned, April 18, 1885, on the following 
security: 
All furniture and household goods now in my possession and in my house situ- 
ated on the SW of 31-21-22 in Hodgeman County, Kansas, including piano, 
music and musical instruments; books, sewing machine, glass, china and silver- 
ware; sideboard, pictures, mirrors, and other ornaments, clothing, chest, clock, 
churn and milk pans, together with all fire arms and all other household 
effects therein, not here enumerated.47 

In 1885 the entire ranch property passed into the hands of a re- 
ceiver, A. D. Cronk of Kinsley.** The local gossip was that Mudge 
had overdrawn his allowance for three or more years ahead and 
could raise no more money. He remained on the ranch while its 
appointments were being liquidated.‘ 

Harry Mudge took the failure of his ranch as debonairly as he 


had its more prosperous period and his behavior remained as in- 
teresting as ever to the other settlers thereabout. A carriageful of 
people accompanied by a number of couples on horseback came a 
long distance to the sale.*° They got there about noon and Mudge 
insisted that they stay to lunch. The extravagant luxuries were 


47. This fete on the mortgages was searched out from the Hodgeman county records 
by L. W. Hubb ell of Jetmore. It is to wonder what was the true valuation of this ranch. 
The agricultural census of 1885 listed the improvements as worth $5 nae. The Cowboy, 
October 78, 1884, probably overestimated the investment: “The ovements on the 
ranch have cost upwards $20,000 and the land $30,000. It woul take $100,000 to 
purchase the property.” 

48. The first newspaper notice of the Mudge ranch receivership was in the Kinsley Mer- 
cury, June 20, 1885: 

FOR SALE 


I have for sale at the Mudge ranch in Hodgeman county, about thirty-two miles north- 
west of Kinsley, and seven miles north-east from Jetmore, a large quantity of real estate 
and personal pro , consisting of: 

140 te of igh ade cows and heifers. 
50 head of horses, broke and unbroke. 
All the real estate belonging to the Henry S. Mudge ranch. 

A very large quantity and variety of household furniture. In fact, all the property 
dengan to one of the most finely equipped ranches in southwestern Kansas. 

A. D. ONK, receiver. 

This notice ran unchanged in every issue of the pa ail May, 1886. Mudge not 
only remained on the ranch throughout the summer 1885 but also entertained Lord 
Rawlston on the buffalo hunt. Lawrence Tucker was back, too, having returned in May 
after astonishing the Bostonians with his cowboy attire. —Jetmore Reveille, May 13, 1885. 

49. Other 4. 1. cone also went | receivership at oe time—for one, that of Gross 
Longendyke, he West Central Kansas Stoc 's Association. As the Jet- 
more Reveille. D oe 30, 1885, remarked sourly, “The ru Ad of the district court ap- 

inted a Kinsley man receiver of the yy ee estate, and a Larned man receiver of the 
Lenounivhe ranch, Could he find no one in Hodgeman county competent for these places?” 

50. Very few mementoes of the old ranch remain in Hodgeman county. Mrs. Emma 
Perry had a monogrammed silver ~ for some years; L. W. Hubbell has a champagne 
bottle and Mrs. Frank Salmans a pair of andirons. 
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over; the servants were gone except perhaps one man in the kitchen, 
a region to which the host made frequent trips while entertaining 
his visitors. For lunch they had watermelon, toast, and tea which 
Mudge served with all the charm and hospitality of a prince. The 
guests all agreed that in spite of its sparseness, they had never 
enjoyed a meal more. One of the party said of the host, “He was 
the most interesting person I ever met.” 

After lunch was over the younger people in the group wanted to 
play tennis. They had never seen a game and although the sun 
was boiling that afternoon Mudge endeavored to instruct them as 
long as they chose to prance around. When driven indoors by the 
heat, Mudge supplied them all with fans. One of the girls hit her 
eye with her fan and it swelled alarmingly. Mudge insisted on 
putting some medicine into the eye, having first tactfully dropped a 
little in his own eye to demonstrate its harmlessness. 

Late in the afternoon when the party took their departure, Mudge 
decided he would ride along to get a sack of feed corn from an old 
house east of the ranch. As they rode down the Buckner valley the 
sun set and the air became chilly. Having started without a coat 
Mudge decided he needed a wrap more than he needed corn. 
Alighting at a big cottonwood tree he had one of the party measure 
to see if the sack would reach around his portliness. It just reached, 
so he cut out the corners and a hole for his head. With the help 
of the others he managed to squeeze into the sack. Then laughing 
at the wrinkled tightness of this waistcoat, he rode away into the 
sunset. His ranching experiment might be over but the adventure 
and reckless gaiety for which he had come West were still his. 

When the mortgages on the ranch were foreclosed many of the 
hands had pay coming to them. They had been hired by Mudge 
and the succeeding management did not pay them. But none of 
the old ranch hands felt greatly cheated, for they had received top 
pay and good treatment while the venture was solvent. Mrs. Hann, 
who had always laundered the fine linen of the ranch, was also left 
with an unpaid bill. Mudge paid at the rate of one dollar a dozen 
for the towels and napkins and there was at the last $750 owing. 
When asked what she would take in settlement of this debt, she 
mentioned a certain quarter of land. Sometime after the crash, 
Mudge sent her the deed which her descendants stil] hold. Hanston 
was partially laid out on this “laundry” quarter early in 1886. 

When Harry Mudge finally left Hodgeman county he did not 
entirely relinquish his interest in the West.*1 One or another of 


51. Lawrence Tucker, living at the Supeuaet club in Boston, continued to take the 
Jetmore paper.—Jetmore Reveille, June 9, 1886 
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the Hodgeman county folk had the word that Mudge was later in 
Australia and again in South America. In 1903 L. W. Hubbell re- 
ceived a letter from him at Bristol, Conn., asking about his one-time 
playhouse, the old ranch.®? In 1908 the Kinsley Mercury reprinted a 
clipping from the Boston Transcript telling of “the death of a man 
whose memory is still green in Edwards county.” Even in his obit- 
uary Mudge’s ranch experiment stands out as one of the more im- 
portant ventures of his life. 


he engaged for five years in . . . cattle raising and established 
a ranch in Hodgeman county, Kansas. For two years he was private secretary 
to the chief engineer of the construction of the elevated railroad of Brooklyn. 
Some years later were spent in Australia and in the Far East.53 


52. The ranch land was sold to many individuals, and probably quite readily, as 1885 
and 1886 were boom years in western Kansas and farmers came by the thousands to re- 
place the ranchers. The Mudge ranch house remained and was used as a dwelling for 
many years. In 1946 when the place was purchased by Frank Salmans, the present owner, 
the house was partially demolished and he removed the stones to build a house for his son 
in a different location. Now (1958) there are not enough stones left to show the founda- 
tion lines of the old house. ere is however a hand-dug well, covered with a great round 
stone, six inches thick. This is quite likely the original well that supplied the water for 
the ranch house. 

53. Kinsley Mercury, January 24, 1908. The death date was not given in the obituary. 
™ Pe clerk of Bristol, Conn., ‘wrote Mr. Hubbell that Harry Mudge died January 
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Foreigners of 1857-1865 at Schippel’s Ferry, 
Saline County 


J. NEALE CARMAN 


Epson most western foreign settlement in Kansas before 1861 * 
was just north of the Saline river near its mouth. It was about 
three air miles northeast of Salina at Gotthart Schippel’s ferry on 
the south edge of Sec. 29, T. 18, R. 2 W. Gotthart Schippel ? held 
himself to be the oldest permanent resident of Saline county, a claim 
disputed because in February, 1858, W. A. Phillips and his party 
on the way to the first settling of Salina found empty the cabin 
occupied by Gotthart and his brother John the summer before. 
With spring they came back to reoccupy it. 

The Schippels were born in Saxe-Weimar in Central Germany, 
Gotthart in 1835. John lived from 1827 till 1885. The ties between 
the brothers were close. Gotthart * landed at Montreal in 1852 and 
worked successively at New York, at Blue Island, Ill., and in Iowa 
county, Iowa, before setting out for Kansas in 1857, always trending 
west and south. In the new territory he determined to go on 
beyond the area of conflict over free soil. This motivation affected 
other foreigners in choosing their points of settlement.‘ 


Dr. J. Neate CARMAN, author of several papers on foreign settlements in Kansas, is 
a professor in the department of romance languages at the University of Kansas, Lawrence. 

1. In “Continental Europeans in Rural Kansas, 1854-1861,” Territorial Kansas, Uni- 
versity Social Science Studies (Lawrence, 1954), pp. 164-196, I asserted that 
the German Baptist settlement near present Elmo was the most westerly foreign settlement 
in territorial days. The statement above is a correction. The agate for the present 
article has as its written sources, besides others specified later: A. T. Andreas and G. 
an, History of the } xy Kansas (Chicago, 1883); Wm. E. Connelley, A Standard 


History of Kansas and K (Chicago, 1918), 5 vols.; John P. Edwards, Edwards Atlas 
of Saline Co., Kans. ( Philadelphia, 18 Portrait and Biographical Record of Dickinson, 
Saline, McPherson and Marion Counties, as (Chicago, Chapman Bros., 1893), referred 


to as the a + census records i 1865, 1 70, 1875, 1880, 1885, 1895, and 
1905 as preserved by the Kansas State Historical Society at Topeka. The i860 census 
meena’ the settlement in question; everything west of the sixth princiog’ meridian was 

Arapahoe county, but the census takers worked only in that part of the county that 
became Colorado. 

Much of the essential information was furnished by the sons and daughters of the first 
settlers, to whom the author gratefully acknowledges his indebtedness, though taking full 
responsibility for all statements made; information was notably provided by Lng & Giersch, 
his wife, Emily Serault Giersch, Sister Ferdinand Giersch, Mrs. John (Rose Wessling) 
Schippel, Charles F. Tressin and ‘his sisters, Ernestine Tressin and Pauline Tressin. 

2. The names appearing in this article are in Saline county currently pronounced as 
follows: Gotthart A written Goodheart; Schippel rhymes with tipple and alliterates with 
ship; Giersch has + same vowel as in girl; Tressin—the last syllable is identical with 
seen; Wary like the yncoym of cautious; Itzen’s first syllable is like the pronoun it, and 
Donmyer, first syllable like done. 

8. Notices on Gotthart Schippel appear in ye op. cit., p. 709; Chapman 
album pp. 352-355; Connelley, op. cit., v. 5, p. 2718. 

4. This motivation is fully implied in the ha. Connelley, v. 5, 2718. A declared 
or of similar motivation is that of the Lyon creek Germans, —See Territorial Kansas, p. 
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The choice of Schippel’s exact point of settlement doubtless re- 
sulted not only from finding rich land with wood and water but 
also from the existence of ready made shelter. The brothers took 
over the cabin abandoned by “the government engineers who had 
just completed a rough bridge across the Saline river.”* That sum- 
mer they put up hay and traded with the Indians, but in the fall 
abandoned their outpost not only because they needed further pro- 
visions, but more importantly because the Cheyennes, who were 
warring upon the Pottawatomies, were a threat to anyone in the 
area. The next year upon their return there were floods and the 
bridge across the Saline was washed out. Gotthart Schippel estab- 
lished a ferry and operated it for nine years, until the coming of 
the railroad. It was a prosperous enterprise. The fee was one 
dollar, and even that early, because of the gold strike in Colorado 
in 1859, there were many very busy days, as many as 200 transports 
aday. Indeed, the possession of riches became a source of fear. A 
hollow tree served as a bank and the frugal brothers were never 
robbed. 

The two bachelors soon had neighbors, the Giersches. Peter 
Giersch, senior, Nicholas Giersch, presumably a brother, and Peter's 
sons, Peter, Jr., called “Big Pete,” Stephen, Michael and John Peter 
called “Little Pete’—the first three were grown—all arrived in 
1859 or 1860. There was rich land for all the family to pre-empt, 
and Peter, senior, a blacksmith, could profit from the traffic across 
the river. Like the Schippels, the Giersches spoke German. Peter, 
senior, born 1805, was a Luxemburger;*® his wife, Cecelia, bom 
1814, was French by nationality, born in the city of Metz. That 
area was bilingual, so she spoke her husband’s dialect, and her 
children learned no French from her. Between 1870 and 1875 she 
died, and the wife, Mary, whom Peter had in 1875, was Irish. The 
Giersches immigrated to Washington county, Wisconsin, a few 
miles northwest of Milwaukee about 1846, where John Peter, “Little 
Pete,” was born in 1848. At least part of the family, including 
Stephen, made a sojourn of a year in Kansas City where news of 
the characteristics of the country at the mouth of the Saline could 
easily reach them. 


5. Connelley, op. cit., v. 5, p. 2718; W. Turrentine Jackson, “The Army Engineers as 
Road Surveyors and Builders in Kansas and Nebraska, 1854-1858,” The Kansas Historical 
Quarterly, v. 17 (February, 1949), pp. 42, 43. 

6. The Giersches through several censuses gave themselves as Belgian, presumably 
because Luxemburg was part of the nation of the Low Countries when Peter, Sr., was 
born. Stephen called himself German in the census of 1905, presumably because of his 
language and the general acceptance of the lower Meuse as German. The Luxemburg 
identification is made by John and Emily Gi 
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The farm of Peter Giersch, Sr., was next west from Schippels; 
Stephen Giersch lived a little farther west still, one mile from the 
ferry. Stephen remained there the rest of his life, instead of going 
farther afield like his brothers, and so has something more than 
passing interest for us. He was born abroad in 1840, and in 1865 
was the husband of Amanda, born in 1841 or 1847 in Kentucky. In 
the next five years she bore him three children, and then died. He 
shortly took himself another wife, Josephine Poelma, born in 1850 
in Holland, and coming to Kansas from Beloit, Wis. Her first born 
arrived in 1872. This Dutch wife spoke German with her Luxem- 
burger husband while their older children were small, but not 
habitually after the youngest arrived in the 1880's. 

On the other side of the river some two miles down stream from 
the ferry another German family settled a little before the Giersches; 
the Lincks.? Catherine Linck was born in Wurtemburg in 1820. 
She and her husband came to America between 1844 and 1853, 
and lived in Indiana before coming to Kansas. She appears to 
have been a widow upon her arrival in Saline county, with a son 
Jacob born in 1844 and at least five daughters, of whom the young- 
est, Elizabeth, born in 1855, was only four or five years old. 

Her motives for choosing the Saline-Smoky Hill junction as a 
point of settlement are not easy to guess. She was evidently a 
woman of physical vigor and forceful will, for after Jacob’s de- 
parture between 1865 and 1870 she stayed on her farm with her 
two youngest daughters and is said to have ended her days there. 
The census of 1880 does not include her in the proper township, 
but in 1875 she was qualified a “farmer” and her place valued at 
$10,000. Only four other estates in the township were worth more. 
The Edwards Atlas of 1884 still showed her name upon the land. 
She was well known, but seems to have had few intimate friends. 
The marriages made by her daughters were with men of solid 
qualities, but none of the families remained in the immediate neigh- 
borhood; rather they are connected with the early history of Ottawa 
county to the north. As an example, her daughter Mary, born in 
1841, married in 1860 a young Englishman named Israel Markley, 
“aman of good business tact and a great deal of energy.”* Markley, 
born 1834 in Cambridgeshire, came to Illinois, north of Chicago in 


_7. “Mrs. Link” is included by Andreas-Cutler, op. cit., p. 700, in the list of those 
arriving before 1860. 


bpm may is from Andreas-Cutler, op. cit., p. 698. It has greater value than 
praise usually have in Andreas, for it occurs in the write-up of Saline county 
by a probably disinterested informant, while Markley’s purchased biography is to be found 
under Ottawa county, p. 1428. 
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1856, to Kansas in 1857, and after residences in Franklin and Jack- 
son counties, appeared in newly founded Salina in 1859. His capital 
was that gained by peddling, but he built houses in the new town 
and took Mary for his wife the next year. He was one of the ap- 
pointed commissioners at the county’s organization in 1859; his 
name does not appear, however, among the county officers elected 
in 1861, when Gotthart Schippel became a commissioner, and Peter 
Giersch a justice of the peace.® 

In 1863 Israel Markley deserted the Smoky Hill and Saline rivers 
for the Solomon, on which he built a mill at Minneapolis, before 
the town was really founded; a little later the Markley interests 
also had another mill at Bennington. Sometimes his former neigh- 
bors at the mouth of the Saline hauled their grain over the hilly 
ridge between the rivers to be ground. Linguistically the Lincks 
seem to have been Anglicized early. The Markley marriage indi- 
cates as much, and while some of the other sisters married men with 
German names,—Geissen, Fischer—their descendants indicate that 
German was not the language of the family. Thus, Catherine Linck 
and her family, though in the background of the settlement around 
Schippel’s ford, was not precisely part of it. This was partly be- 
cause Mrs. Linck, though not particularly ardent religiously, was 
sufficiently Protestant to become one of the charter members of 
the New Cambria English Lutheran Church in 1873.'° 

John Itzen, born 1820 in Baden, who, undeterred by the drought 
of 1860 settled a mile and a half east of Schippel’s the next year (ac- 
cording to the 1884 Edwards Atlas), was more indifferent to de- 
nominations than Mrs. Linck. His wife and her parents were born 
in Arkansas, and John therefore did not use German at home. His 
six children attended with the Giersches and the Schippels the dis- 
trict school (No. 3), here as elsewhere a great amalgamating force 
in the community. 

The Giersches were faithful Catholics, and though Gotthart 
Schippel was a Lutheran, still declaring himself such in 1893," he 
went along with the Giersches. In those days all Kansas west of 
St. Mary’s Mission (upstream from Topeka) was served by Jesuits 
from the mission, in particular by Father Louis Dumortier. Records 
quoted by Father Peter Beckman ** show that the missionary did 


9. _. 698. 


10. . Ott, D.D., A History of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Kansas (To- 
peka, 1907)" 'p. 128. 


11. Chapman album, p. 355. 


12. Peter Beckman, O.S.B., The Catholic Church on the Kansas Frontier, 1850-1877 
(Washington, 1943), pp. 68, 84. 
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not go before 1861 to the Saline mouth settlement, which first ap- 

ars on the map of Kansas showing Father Dumortier’s activities 
in 1866.15 Then he recorded 75 Catholics at this point. Part of 
these were Irish. Dumortier locates his station definitely north of 
the Saline, since the few Germans in town were Lutherans. Mass 
was first said at the home of Peter Giersch senior. With the com- 
ing of the Kansas Pacific in 1867 the town became definitely the 
center of Catholic activities, though there was no church or resident 
pastor for some time. John, son of Stephen Giersch, was baptized 
in the courthouse in 1872. Beckman records no resident pastor 
before 1876. 

The Catholic cemetery at Salina contains the grave of Daniel 
Humbarger, 1840-1899, whose name suggests that he is of Penn- 
sylvania-German origin, and indeed his parents were born in Penn- 
sylvania. Like many other Penn-Germans in Kansas he himself was 
born in Ohio, in Richland county, halfway between Cleveland and 
Columbus, where the Pennsylvania stock is numerous. He was in 
Saline county with his parents in 1857 but the Indian troubles drove 
them out. Kansas, however, remained the area of his activities 
and in 1863 he married Anne Giersch, born 1845, the daughter of 
Peter, senior.’ In the same year he took land just south of Schip- 
pel’s ferry, but he did not begin to occupy it till 1865. In the mean- 
time he had been a second lieutenant in the Kansas militia. Daniel 
was evidently quite Anglicized linguistically, although this was by 
no means true of all Penn-Germans in Kansas at the time, and Ger- 
man played little part in his family life. 

The Lutherans were no prompter in reaching the field at Salina 
than the Catholics. The Swedish Lutherans were organized in 
1870 and the Kansas Synod Lutheran Church, St. John’s, was or- 
ganized in 1873. It was an “English Lutheran Church,” but the 
Germans joined it. Of the six families furnishing charter mem- 
bers,> two were made up of Germans who arrived before 1865, 
the families of Robert H. Dihle, born 1838, a harness maker, and 
Chas. W. Tressin (1833-1879), a hardware dealer. Dihle came to 
Salina in 1863, Tressin in 1862. The only other Germans—or non- 
English-speaking foreign-born for that matter—present in Salina 
in 1865 were Nicholas Giersch, established in town as a blacksmith, 


WY Gilbert J. Garraghan, S.J., The Jesuits of the Middle United States (New York, 


1938), v. 3, p. 42. See, also, Sister M. Evangeline Thomas, “The Rev. Louis Dumortier, 
S.J., Itinerant Missionary to Central Kansas, 1859-1867,” The Kansas Historical Quarterly, 
v. 20 (November, 1952), pp. 253, 254, between 264, 265. 

14. A biography of Daniel Humbarger appears in Andreas-Cutler, op. cit., p. 708. 
The Humbargers also became related to the Bells and Commerfords, Tipperary Irish. 

15. Ott, op. cit., p. 146. 
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like his brother at the ford (Nicholas died that year), Bernhardt 
Blau, a Saxon born 1830, and Tressin’s brother-in-law, Adolphus 
Huebner who died young at Ogden. Blau was Gotthart Schippel’s 
partner in a saw and grist mill, but it seems to have had a short 
history, for Blau does not appear in censuses after 1865. 

Charles Tressin ** is of more interest to us than the others; besides 
his hardware store—which failed in 1873, year of the panic—he had 
a farm four miles northeast of Salina on the south side of the Saline, 
near the Schippel ferry. His wife, nee Minnie Huebner, born 1839 
—in Prussia like her husband—had made the farm her special care, 
and it remained so when Charles, senior, died in 1879, leaving her 
with a son and five daughters. The son, Charles F., was ten at 
the time. He took on responsibilities early and learned German 
better than his sisters because he associated so much with the 
hired men, who were usually young Germans preparing to estab- 
lish themselves. For many years they were a reliable lot and the 
farm was sufficiently prosperous so that in 1893, when most of Kan- 
sas was suffering a very bad year, Mrs. Tressin could afford a bio- 
graphical notice for her dead husband in the Chapman album for 
the area. Still, the help problem was sometimes pressing, and the 
Tressins occasionally called upon their neighbors across the Saline 
for assistance. At any rate, Mrs. John Giersch one year drove a 
horse rake across a fordable point in the river so as to aid them in 
putting up a threatened hay crop. 

Gotthart Schippel was probably not attracted into the Lutheran 
congregation, because in 1871 he, like Dan Humbarger, took a 
Catholic wife, Clara Wary, born 1858. Clara was French. The 
records are contradictory as to whether her father Nicholas (1819- 
1871) was Belgian or French; his wife Catherine (1827-1896), was 
Belgian, and his oldest son Leon (1852-1913) was born in Belgium, 
but both Clara Wary and her younger brother Eugene, born 1861, 
were born in Paris, France. Nicholas and his family do not appear 
in the Saline county census of 1865—not until that of 1870—and 
so they could not have arrived earlier than 1865. Peter Giersch, 
senior, was an uncle, at least by marriage, of Catherine Wary, and 
Nicholas Giersch and his wife, Mary C., 1837-1860, are buried on 
the Wary lot, indicating that she, too, was of the family. Nicholas 
Wary took a claim just above Giersch’s, and Clara and Gotthart 
Schippel, the “rich” bachelor in his 30’s were therefore neighbors. 
The death of Clara’s father in the very year of her marriage with 


16. A notice on Chas, W. Tressin appears in the Chapman album, pp. 452, 455. 
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Gotthart tended for economic reasons to bind the new son-in-law 
firmly to the family. But Clara also contributed to the family 
finances, for, like her mother,’? she became a midwife of sufficient 
skill to be recalled into the same homes time after time. 

Gotthart Schippel continued to prosper. After he married, he 
and his brother John no longer had holdings in common. The 
1875 census ascribes 280 acres to John and only 160 acres to Gott- 
hart. Gotthart’s lands had increased to 500 acres by the time of 
the census of 1885. Indeed, the Edwards Atlas of 1884 puts his 
name on 760 acres, and John’s on 600 more. The Chapman album 
of 1898 attributed to him 3,000 acres, and his family recorded in 
Connelley’s 1918 History of Kansas (v. 5, p. 2718) that in March, 
1906, when he died, he had about 6,000 acres. By then, John’s 
property had become his by inheritance, but he clearly had pros- 
pered even during the hard times of the 1890's. 

In those days one could walk along the Saline from Salina to 
New Cambria, a good six miles away, without leaving his prop- 
erty. He also had important real estate holdings in Salina and 
Topeka. Apparently, because of his property in town, he was re- 
garded as one of the citizens of Salina; the Andreas-Cutler History 
of 1883 (p. 709) recorded that he had been a member of the city 
council for six years. He remained true to the old ferry location, 
however. Less than a decade after his arrival, the log cabin of 
the government engineers was replaced by a sturdy stone house. 
Any additions made to it until 1898 were temporary structures; in 
that year the “new part” was added, and Gotthart’s “place” as- 
sumed manorial proportions. Well it might, for he and Clara were 
the parents of nine children. The names of the daughters’ husbands, 
White, Nelson, reveal abandonment of German and French con- 
nections. 

John, the second son, born in 1874, occupied the old place till 
his death in 1948; his widow, Rose Wessling Schippel still lived 
there in 1957. Rose, born 1879, is the product of a marriage show- 
ing how the interests of the group shifted to include Salina and 
territory beyond it. Her father, Michael Wessling, settled about 
1870 on a farm across the river from Schippel’s, toward town. In 
the same year, Peter Schwarz was taking a soldier's claim south- 
west of town, and following the first marriage (1876) in the newly 
established Catholic parish, Peter’s daughter Catherine became 


17. The mother figures in the 1875 census as a “physician.” 
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Mrs. Wessling, and the mother of Rose. The parish has since been 
the focus of their interest. 

A scion of the Giersch family, Stephen’s son John will illustrate 
how the activities of the people in the Schippel’s ferry area ex- 
tended to the northeast. Two miles north and four miles east of 
the original Schippel place, two Serault families settled about 1871. 
An early generation was represented by John, who was born in 
France about 1810 and who died about 1885, and by his wife 
Victoria, born in Normandy in 1827. Their son Charles, born in 
Paris in 1847, was their neighbor. His wife, Emma, was born in 
Champagne in 1850. They had at least five children who were 
brought into the world by their fellow Parisians, the Wary mid- 
wives, to the accompaniment of chatter in French. Charles’ fourth 
child was Emily, born in 1878, who became John Giersch’s wife. 
The Serault farms were 80-acre affairs “back in the hills,” and to 
eke out a living, Charles hired himself out to the hide works in 
Salina, walking the ten miles each way every day. 

This is a rather isolated example of close connection between 
the people at Schippel’s ferry and those to the east and northeast. 
Though Gotthart Schippel acquired one farm to the east of John 
Itzen, Itzen himself might be regarded as rather of the New 
Cambria community—his land came within one half mile of the 
town. All others as far east as he was or farther definitely belonged 
to New Cambria, and the Seraults and the Callabresis (a French- 
speaking family of Swiss origin) were somewhat stranded in it. 
It was composed of Penn-Germans (notably the Donmyers) and 
Germans (Shank, Juengel) and developed somewhat after the 
Civil War. They were Lutherans and established a church in 
1873 at New Cambria.** With the town so near, the settlement at 
the ferry could not remain as self-contained as many foreign settle- 
ments. 

The group at the ferry tended to spread up the Saline valley to a 
greater degree than down. The Warys spread modestly on the 
western edge of the neighborhood. The name Giersch has dis- 
appeared from present day landowner maps at the original point 
of settlement, but it appears repeatedly in the township to the 
west and even in the township beyond that. The dissemination 
began early *® and soon passed beyond Saline county. Stephen 


18. Ott, op. cit., p. 128. 


19. As might be expected, the early settlers were hunters, often going on expeditions. 
Stephen Giersch is reputed to have killed the last buffalo in Saline county in 1871. 
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Giersch’s brother “Little Pete” moved up the river near Tescott and 
Michael went on into Lincoln county. 

To the north there were other German families that settled not 
too long after the Civil War, notably the Hahns, who arrived as 
the war closed.° 

The point at which settlement started remained a sort of center, 
though practically forgotten, as the neighboring city became more 
and more thriving. 


20. Chas. Christian Hahn (Chapman album, p. 374), born in 1839 in Illinois, home- 
steaded in 1865 on section 28, one and one half miles northeast of the ferry. He was 
one of the charter members of the New Cambria Lutheran Church (Ott, op. cit., p. 128) 
and so may be regarded as of the New Cambria group. 











“Creative Evolution’: 
The Philosophy of Elisha Wesley McComas, 
Fort Scott 


James C, MALIN 


I. INTRODUCTION 


lies thinking of three Kansas philosophers, published in book 
form in 1871, has been described briefly in another essay.! They 
were T. B. Taylor, Joel Moody, and Edward Schiller. Now a fourth, 
Elisha Wesley McComas, is added to the list. In 1880 his system 
of philosophy matured in book form. These four men were subject 
to similar immediate influences, but each was a unique person, 
with a different background, and each developed his individual 
preferences about the answers given to the most insistent private 
problem of that generation—the impact of science upon philosophy 
and theology. The challenge was presented in several forms, but 
particularly by scientifically oriented inquiry into the history of the 
universe (astronomy ), of the earth (historical geology and paleon- 
tology), of all life upon the planet (the biological sciences in the 
developmental sense), of man as a specialized form of life (anthro- 
pology, ethnology, and history based upon archaeology, including 
the development of language), and of philosophy and religion in 
the perspective of all these. 

The extreme materialists insisted that science “proved” that man 
was merely an animal, that life was no more than a temporary chem- 
ical phenomena, that the soul, immortality, and God were myths 
invented by superstitions associated with the childhood of the race. 
If this view were true, were the ethical concepts of good and evil 
no more than social customs? What about the nature of human 
destiny without God? Four years of American Civil War had be- 
come enmeshed in the assumption that human freedom was sacred. 
Was all that a farce? That was a public question, or at any rate a 
public aspect of the question—did life have meaning? Each indi- 
vidual must live with himself, and sooner or later, he faces the 
most private of all questions and insists upon answers; does his own 
life have meaning? Is there a life hereafter? A God? 


- Dr. James C. MALIN, associate editor of The Kansas Historical Quarterly, is professor of 
history at the University of Kansas, Lawrence, and is author of books and articles relating to 
Kansas and the West. 


1. James C. Malin, “Three Kansas Philosophers, 1871 . . .,” Kansas Historical Quar- 
terly, v. 24 (Summer, 1958), pp. 168-197. 
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E. W. McComas brought to the consideration of this mystery 
a personal background somewhat different from the other three 
philosophers reviewed. In the antebellum days of the Old Do- 
minion, the McComas family was prominent. William McComas 
of Cabell county, Virginia, later West Virginia, raised a large family. 
Two of his sons, William W. and Benjamin J. McComas, chose the 
side of the Confederate States in the American Civil War. Two 
others are of particular concern here: Hamilton Calhoun (1831- 
1883), and Elisha Wesley McComas (1822-1890). 


II. H. C. McComas 


Judge H. C. McComas was born November 9, 1831; served in 
the 11th Virginia infantry, of which his brother, Elisha Wesley Mc- 
Comas, was captain, in the Mexican War; was admitted to the Vir- 
ginia bar soon after attaining his majority, and about 1855 moved 
to Monticello, Piatt county, Ill. There he became county judge, 
and during the American Civil War was a lieutenant colonel in an 
Illinois volunteer regiment. In 1868 he arrived in Fort Scott, where 
he became partner in a law firm with J. E. McKeighan, which 
moved to St. Louis in 1876 and was dissolved in 1880 when Judge 
McComas became interested in mines in New Mexico, and, with 
another brother, Rufus McComas, of Nebraska City, Neb., settled 
in Silver City, N. M. 

In 1869 Judge McComas married Juniatta (Junie) Maria Ware 
(1846-1883), sister of Eugene Ware. For a time, prior to opening 
his own law office, Eugene Ware was a clerk with the law firm of 
McComas and McKeighan. In 1872 Judge McComas was nom- 
inated for the office of chief justice of the Kansas supreme court 
as a Democrat on the fusion Liberal Republican-Democratic ticket. 
On March 28, 1883, near Lordsburg, N. M., Judge and Mrs. Mc- 
Comas were murdered by Apache Indians, and their son, Charles, 
was taken captive and presumably killed. Judge McComas left 
two sons, David and William, by an earlier marriage, and two 
daughters, Ada (born December 25, 1870) and Mary (born May, 
1873), who were first taken into the home of Mr. and Mrs. Eugene 
Ware, and later were reared by their grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. B. Ware.” 


2. Obituary and funeral notices, Fort Scott Daily Monitor, March 30, April 8, 10, 1883; 
Fort Scott Banner, April 5, 12, 1883. Rumors about the fate of Charles McComas, Daily 
Monitor, April 15, 21, 1883; Banner, May 17, September 20, November 8, 1883; Fort Scott 
Daily Tribune, April 18, 22, 1892. Tempor law partnerships are noted with Sen. M. V. 
Voss, Weekly Monitor, March 17, 1869; with A. B: ford, Daily Monitor, D. ber 28, 
1869. U. S. census, 1870 (Ms.), Fort Scott city, Bourbon county, Kansas, p. 15; Kansas 
State census, 1875 (Ms.), Fort Scott, Bourbon county, Kansas, p. 50. Marriage of Junie 
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Ill. E. W. McComas, 1822-1890 


When E. W. McComas died, March 11, 1890, at Fort Scott, al- 
though he had lived an active life there for 20 years, little appears 
to have been known about his early life, even by his children. An 
obituary notice was hastily and imperfectly compiled from scrap- 
books, by J. B. Chapman, editor of the Democratic Daily Tribune. 
At first, even his birth date could not be determined. The Monitor 
explained that: “Governor McComas, during his life of nearly 70 
years, wrote nothing concerning himself and deplored any effort 
to obtain a knowledge of his active, useful life.” The present 
writer has not had the benefit of the scrapbooks, and Chapman did 
not see fit to reconstruct in any detail the aspects of the governor's 
early life recorded there. 

E. W. McComas was born in Cabell county, Virginia (since 1868, 
West Virginia), presumably on January 21, 1822. Mrs. McComas 
was born Ariana P. Holderby on January 22, 1823, at Guyandotte, 
Va., daughter of James Holderby. She was married at Huntington, 
Va., September 8, 1842, died at Fort Scott, March 11, 1885, and was 
buried according to the rites of the Episcopal church. For many 
years an invalid, her husband shaped his later life in part out of 
consideration for her care. Upon her passing the comment was 
made: “Her decline had been a protracted one, but her physical 
sufferings were wonderfully light and her death most painless and 
peaceful.” Beyond that, the nature of her illness was not explained. 
She left five children, three sons, Henry, Walter, and Gordon, and 
two daughters, Alice (Mrs. W. R. Reed) and Ella (Mrs. E. Upjohn). 

E. W. McComas was educated at Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio, admitted to the bar in Cabell county, Virginia, in 1842, served 
as captain of the 11th Virginia infantry in the Mexican War, was 
wounded and captured, and was discharged July 20, 1848. Drawn 
into politics, he was elected to the Virginia senate, and in 1855 
was elected lieutenant governor of Virginia as running mate of Gov. 
Henry A. Wise, the terms running 1856-1860. In 1857 McComas 
resigned and moved to Chicago and a successful law practice. No 
explanation of his resignation has been discovered. That document, 
addressed to the governor, read: “I hereby tender my resignation 


Ware, Weekly Monitor, March 17, 1869. Candidacy of 1872, D. W. Wilder, Annals qo 
sas (1886), pp. 580, 587. Letter: Mrs. George W. Johnson, Charles Town, W. Va., to 
James C. Malin, April 25, 1956. She is Mary M. McKendrie, daughter of — McComas, a 
sister of H. C. and E. W. McComas. For a short time, Irene McComas aged 27, was a 
teacher in Fort Scott.—U. S. census (Ms.), ser. Bourbon county, city of Fort Scott, third 
ward, p. 12. The Kansas census, si’ (Ms.) Bourbon county, city of Fort Scott, listed Ada 
and Mary McComas, aged 13 and 1 1 respectively, as making their home with Mr. and Mrs. 
H. B. Ware, aged 68 and 70. Ada McComas was married at the Eugene Ware home, April 
+ —_ a Ser | omen .—Fort Scott Daily Tribune, April 5, 1890; Fort Scott Daily 
ews, 
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of the office of Lt. Governor of Virginia.” Endorsed upon the let- 
ter, however, Governor Wise recorded its receipt, March 21, and 
this explanation: “The above is accompanied by a letter of a pri- 
vate character. . . .” The private letter itself, however, is miss- 
ing from the files. Probably, in the society to which they belonged, 
the code applicable to what was public and what was private pre- 
vailed, and such a confidential note, having served its purpose, was 
destroyed. Wise acknowledged the resignation and accepted it on 
the day of its receipt: “I regret that it leaves me no discretion or 
election about its acceptance. It is positive and immediate and 
will take effect at once. . . .” The press does not seem to have 
commented upon the reasons for McComas’ departure. 

At Chicago, just turned 35, this young Virginian quickly gained a 
prominent position in the legal profession, and when Cyrus H. Mc- 
Cormick, purchased control, February 17, 1860, of the Chicago 
Daily Herald, McComas was made political editor, a position he 
continued to hold when McCormick acquired the Daily Times and 
combined the two papers as the Times and Herald, July 31, 1860. 
The Heralds political policy, under the purchase agreement of 
February 17, 1860, was to unify the Democratic party, but, after the 
conventions at Charleston in April and in Baltimore in June failed 
to achieve agreement upon one candidate, the Herald, and later 
the Times and Herald, supported Douglas. 

The focus of the strategy was the defeat of Lincoln in the elec- 
toral college by throwing the decision into the Democratic house 
of representatives, or, if that body could not agree, into the senate. 
In the first instance, the choice was expected to fall to Breckinridge, 
but failing that, to Joseph Lane at the hands of the senate. The 
preference of McCormick and his editor, McComas, was Breckin- 
tidge, but the latter’s support in Illinois was too slight to make 
headway against Lincoln—hence the Times-Herald support of 
Douglas in the stop-Lincoln strategy. After the election in No- 
vember, 1860, the Times-Herald co-operated with Douglas in seek- 
ing a compromise solution of the secession crisis. By May, 1861, 
McCormick was ready to sell the paper, and did sell it as of June 1, 
1861, to Wilbur F. Storey, the transfer occurring June 8. McComas 
retired from the editorship. 

For present purposes, scarcely anything is known about Mc- 
Comas’ activities in Chicago during the war years 1861-1865. Ap- 
parently he continued to be adversely critical of Lincoln and the 
conduct of the war. In 1864 General George B. McClellan was 
the Democratic nominee for president on a platform which de- 
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clared the war a failure and called for an immediate peace. Mc- 
Cormick was the Democratic candidate for congress. Organized 
labor, in which the Germans were conspicuous, launched a Gen- 
eral Trades Assembly in Chicago to co-ordinate the activities of the 
several local labor unions. McComas was influential in the activi- 
ties of the assembly which encouraged the formation of a labor 
party, but in this instance he supported McCormick as the prolabor 
candidate for congress, losing again to Republican John Went- 
worth.’ 

McComas returned to his old home area, now West Virginia, but 
not to Cabell county. He took up residence at Charles Town, 
Kanawha county, by that time the home of the Holderbys, Mrs. 
McComas’ family, and of Judge David McComas, an uncle, with 
whom he practiced law. After the death of his father in 1868, he 
moved to Nebraska where his brother Rufus lived, and then, in 
1870 or 1871 to Fort Scott, Kan., where his elder brother, H. C. 
McComas, was established. In Fort Scott the governor avoided 
politics and journalism. In fact, he lived a life of relative retirement, 
devoting himself to his family, farm, and studies. But he found 
time to promote the interests of the city of Fort Scott.* 

Very quickly Governor McComas impressed the people of his 
new home with his intellectual attainments. During the winter of 
1874-1875, a home-talent lecture series included him, February 1, 
1875, with the subject: “Enfranchisement of Women, Involving the 
Whole Question of the Proper Social and Political Relations and 
Equality of the Sexes.” As the issue of the Daily Monitor for 
February 2, which should have reported the lecture, is missing from 

8. Bessie Pierce, A History of Chicago, 3 vols. (New York, 1937, 1940, 1957), v. 2, pp. 
168, 169. In addition to the Pierce book which touches only incidentally upon McComas in 
1864, the Chicago period of McComas’ career has been compiled from a number of sources, 
primary and secondary, which disagree in some instances even on dates. The Virginia His- 
torical Society (Richmond) and the West Virginia Department of Archives and History 
(Charleston) do not have pertinent material about E. W. McComas.—Letters to present 
writer, March 23, 1956, and April 9, 1956, respectively. The Virginia State Library (Rich- 
mond) has the McComas letter of resignation bearing the endorsement referred to, and a 
copy of Wise’s acceptance, but no comment upon the resignation was found in the press of 
the time.—Letter to author, April 3, 1956. Mrs. George W. Johnson (see previous note), 
Charles Town, W. Va., to author, April 26, 1956, provided data from family records. Two 
biographical circulars were filed with the Kansas State Historical Society by members of the 
McComas family at Fort Scott, one dated September 13, 1892. The McComas obituary 
notice, compiled by J. B. Chapman, appeared in the Fort Scott Daily Tribune, March 11, 
1890, and in the Daily Monitor, March 12, 1890. The assumption in this obituary, that 
McComas was an intimate friend of Stephen A. Douglas, is probably an error. In the shift- 
ing political scene, McComas was opponent and advocate of Douglas as strategy required. 
No direct evidence of private friendship is available. Chapman made a number of errors 
of fact in his hasty sketch. Not only the activities of E. W. McComas during his sojourn in 
Chicago, 1857-1865, but a fresh evaluation of the whole Chicago political situation in that 
period is needed as an intensive local study, oriented to the national perspective. Among 
other things, as an advocate of the candidacy of Douglas, after the nomination at Baltimore, 


in June, 1860, McComas, as editor of the Times-Herald, was oe in the vicious, nativist, 
anti-Catholic drive of Lincoln’s Chicago mouthpiece, the Tribune. 


4. The biographical circulars, referred to in an earlier <_. gave 1871 as the date of 
removal to Kansas, but the other sources cited gave the date as 1870. 
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the files, all that is known about its contents is the “teaser” printed 
the day before its delivery: 

The lecturer holds to what is known as “The development theory of society.” 
According to this theory mankind is constantly not only progressing intellec- 
tually and morally, but steadily improving and destined in the course of time 
to arrive at a state nearly akin to moral, intellectual and social perfection. The 
enfranchisement of women is a thing not only right in itself, but it is demanded 
now, by this unrepealable law of progress and development, which cannot be 
resisted, and must therefore, sooner or later, be obeyed. Mr. McComas, as 
has been heretofore stated, is an old man, a student and a thinker. Many of 
his audience will doubtless disagree with his views, but they cannot fail to be 
entertained and instructed by his lecture, as it will be the result of close ob- 
servation, and much reading and reflection. 

This “old man,” as the editor deprecatingly referred to the 
governor, was just 11 days past 53 years of age, but in partial ex- 
tenuation of the brash young journalist, the point may be made 
that the average life expectancy in 1875 was much less than in 1958. 
Men and women past 45 were frequently, if not usually, referred 
to as “old.” McComas had not yet reached his maturity in philo- 
sophical thought if this paragraph were even approximately ac- 
curate. Later he repudiated expressly the “Idea of Progress.” Such 
belief as he may have held in it was probably only a passing stage 
in his intellectual development. 

The following winter, 1875-1876, McComas again participated 
in the lecture series, offering, March 2, 1876, “The Origin and 
Development of Religion.” The Monitor editor’s cautious comment, 
in announcing the event, read: “He will present in the most forci- 
ble, as well as courteous, manner the advanced theories concerning 
the doctrines of the Christian religion.” No direct summary of the 
lecture was reported, but something of its impact was revealed in 
contrast with a discourse on “The Evolution Theory as Related 
to the Origin of the Christian Religion,” delivered by the Rev. P. F. 
Warner, on Sunday, March 26, at the Congregational church. War- 
ner had presided at the Opera House when Governor McComas 
had delivered his lecture and the public was interested in his views 
on the same subject.® 

After the event, the Conservative Republican Monitor, March 28, 
said only that many persons spoke in highly complimentary terms 
of Warner’s effort. It was left to the Democratic Pioneer, March 30, 
an economic Radical paper to report, with obvious unspoken res- 
ervations, upon both McComas and Warner: 


5. Warner and another of his discourses has been discussed in another context in James 
C. Malin, The Contriving Brain and the Skilful Hand (Lawrence, The Author, 1955), p. 422. 
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The Governor attempted to explain all religious creeds and doctrines as 
the natural result of man’s development and growth, or rather the outgrowth 
of man’s own nature; and the nature of that religion was a sure indication of 
the degree of his intellectual advancement. 

Evidently Warner’s strategy had been first to criticize McComas’ 
lecture, adversely, and then to urge the case for traditional religion: 

From Mr. Warner’s lecture Sunday morning, we judge he saw fully and 
forcibly the tendency and necessary result of that doctrine. He saw that it 
aimed a death blow to what is termed revealed religion. It necessarily took 
from it everything supernatural; accounting for all its phases and even doc- 
trines as the result of natural growth of man’s mind, the same as the potato 
is the growth of the potato vine. 

On what seems to have been the positive side of the debate, the 
summary stated that: 

Mr. Warner made a very able defense of revealed, supernatural religion. 
He was at times very eloquent, and interesting throughout. He did not hesi- 
tate to attack the philosophy of the scientists, and show up the seeming weak 
points in the theory of evolution, 

Whether or not for editorial strategy’s sake, or because he was 
unsure in his own mind, the Pioneer editor concluded: 

While it is not for us to determine who is right in this argument we cer- 
tainly admire the man who has the ability and courage to defend his position, 
and to do it in a manly way, as did Mr. Warner. We would now like to hear 
Gov. McComas again. 

Within the week the Pioneer editor did talk to McComas about 
the subject and announced in his next weekly issue that the gov- 
ernor had another lecture on evolution and might deliver it soon. 
The lecture series was being poorly supported, or other reasons 
may have intervened, but in any case, the proposal for an additional 
lecture was dropped. The following year the suggestion was made 
again, the Monitor saying that McComas had lectured twice to Fort 
Scott people, “and instructed them too. We are entirely convinced 
that the conclusion of his favorite system of philosophy is erroneous, 
but is always thoughtful and deeply interesting.” ® 

In the press notices the McComas philosophy was described as 
representing the developmental theory of society, but Warner used 
in his title the term “evolution theory.” During the decade of the 
1870's, the words “development” and “evolution” were sometimes 
used interchangeably, but they were not equivalents. “Develop- 
ment” was the more comprehensive term, which had been popvu- 
larized by Herbert Spencer from the time of the original publica- 


6. Daily Monitor, February 21, 1877. 
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tion of his book Social Statics in early 1851—the universe and life 
upon earth were the product of change and development. Charles 
Darwin’s Origin of Species, published in 1859, is usually credited 
with launching the theory of evolution, but he did not use the 
term evolution. His emphasis was upon modification by “natural 
selection.” The general use of the term evolution spread slowly, 
and so far as applied to Darwin’s ideas emphasized organic evolu- 
tion, rather than the larger and earlier concept of development of 
society as used by Spencer. In the Kansas setting, Darwin was 
seldom mentioned until after the publication of his Descent of Man, 
in 1871, and even then relatively infrequently during the 1870's. 
When McComas took over the term “evolution” in his book pub- 
lications, his concept was primarily that of Spencer. These chang- 
ing usages of language are important to history and should not be 
confused by the prepossessions of the 20th century reader. 

The thinking that Governor McComas was doing was more com- 
prehensive by far than anything indicated by the press reports of 
his lectures. The Fort Scott Herald, September 4, 1879, reported 
his return from New York where he had arranged for the publica- 
tion of two books on a system of theology: “He has worked a long 
time on them, and the theories which he lays down will startle the 
people everywhere.” Their preparation represented a significantly 
wide range of reading and criticism of the literature of science, phi- 
losophy, and theology. The constructive thinking and the organi- 
zation of abstract ideas required time. This creative operation was 
in active progress during the decade of the 1870's. Early in 1880 
the two books were published in New York City: A Rational View 
of Jesus and Religion (706 pages), and The Divine Problem (491 
pages ).” The first review, written from advance sheets, was printed 
in the Daily Monitor, February 22, 1880, and the Herald, March 11, 
1880, said the books were currently available at the local bookstores. 


IV. A Rationat View oF Jesus 

The person who reads through the whole of the descriptive title 
of the first of McComas’ books to be reviewed here was left no 
illusions about its nature and major conclusions: A Rational View 
of Jesus and Religion, Embracing an Examination of the Origin and 
Rationale of Religious Beliefs and of the Claims of Super-naturalism 
and Revealed Religions; and a Solution of the Mysteries Enshroud- 
ing the Christian Faith, and the Birth, Life, Character, and Sup- 


7. The publisher was John Wurtele Lovell. 


21—4339 
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posed Miracles and Resurrection of Its Founder. McComas was 
as candid and unassuming as Edward Schiller had been in 187]; 
“The work has no pretentions to erudition or literary merit,” he 
confessed, the information as such was abundantly available and 
if it possessed any merit it was in the employment of direct, rational, 
and candid methods to aid the reader “to an insight into the ‘true 
inwardness’ of facts already accessible.” He insisted that truth 
was not palatable, especially “on subjects upon which men’s bias, 
partisanship and prejudice are so extreme as in matters of religion. 
— Men are rarely so interested in right thinking as in agree- 
able thinking . . . new facts and fine writing.” The latter 
would only divert attention from the requirements of the case, 
correct thinking, which were “antagonistic to fine writing.” 

Religious beliefs had their origin and development “in man’s 
imperishable love of life and his aspirations for a higher, a har- 
monious, and an assured individual existence. . . . No amount 
of education can eradicate it.” McComas credited Herbert Spencer 
with demonstrating this basic fact, but McComas went further. For 
him the immortal soul and God were fundamental, only human 
notions about them changed, but not the basic idea as fact. He 
recognized that skepticism performed a limited function inasmuch 
as “Reason is first destructive, before it is reconstructive,” but: 
“The human soul cannot live upon negation. Its natural life food 
is affirmative belief.” McComas traced the development of religion 
from primitive man’s blind fear, through Fetishism, Shamanism, 
anthropomorphism, to the Egyptian idea of oneness—“ultimate 
Essential Existence” which, in merging with Israelitic polytheism, 
became the Judaic monotheism. Christianity had nothing new to 
offer in theology and ethics, but according to McComas, it did 
afford “a new and higher assurance—a practical proof of a future 
life, and a sure mode of their escaping the consequences of earthly 
‘ sins and securing endless beatitude,"—in other words: 
“The fact is, men’s hells, like their heavens, are but reflexes of their 
own natures.” Christianity provided the new assurance of things 
already believed: “What was needed was a case of unquestioned 
actual death, and . . . —a self-resurrection. ¥ 

Was the case of resurrection claimed by Christianity genuine? 
McComas examined the evidence according to the canons of 
historical criticism and arrived at a devastating negative verdict, 
following particularly the path blazed by David Frederick Strauss 
(1808-1874), and Ernest Renan (1823-1892). He used Henry Ward 
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Beecher’s work, also, so far as it had gone when, according to 
McComas, Beecher’s courage and integrity failed him. 

McComas decided that credulity was the primary criterion upon 
which Jesus selected his disciples, and the evidence of death and 
resurrection was promulgated by oral tradition for the first century 
before the conflicting accounts were written. In the fifth century 
the selection was made from these accounts, which then for the first 
time came to be accepted as the inspired word—in spite of their 
contradictions, which incidentally, aided in the reconstruction of 
historical reality. 

According to McComas, it was the resurrection myth that en- 
dowed Christianity with peculiar significance, and that he insisted 
was Clearly an afterthought: “We should judge Jesus as a man—as 
a man of the time, country, religion and social class to which he 
belonged—as a man subject to the conditions, influences, errors 
and frailties incident to his humanity.” McComas maintained that 
only the social and political views of Jesus were new or singular, 
not his religious or moral ideas. This conclusion focused attention 
on the economic and social status of Jesus, a carpenter, born to 
poverty: “The socialistic notions of Jesus were very pronounced 


and fixed. . . . He repeatedly and serially denounced every 
class of the Jewish people, save the simple and credulous poor who 
believed in him. . . . he uniformly proposed, not merely to de- 
stroy distinctions, but to reverse conditions. . . .” He was no 


equalitarian. At this point, in an aside, McComas exclaimed: “But, 
How could a divine or perfect being proclaim such utterly imprac- 
ticable doctrines?” And what had Christians done about itP—“They 
dare not defend the doctrines . . .” he taught and practiced. 
As a social and political agitator, Jesus was dangerous to the Jewish 
leaders, but not to Rome. Thus in sequence, following Beecher, 
Jesus had first been a healer; then an adventist preaching the com- 
ing of the “Kingdom of God”; and finally he became convinced that 
he was himself the Messiah. At that stage in the exposition Mc- 
Comas took over where he insisted Beecher would not follow the 
evidence, and McComas interpreted the “miracles” as fictitious—a 
last desperate effort on the part of a deluded Jesus, by fraud, to 
convince the public of his supernatural nature. McComas ad- 
monished his readers: “Judge him leniently thenceforth.” 

Pontius Pilate was represented by McComas as trying to save 
Jesus from the vengeance of the Jewish leaders, yielding to the 
crucifixion only under pressure, and even then secretly and suc- 
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cessfully plotting to have the centurion and Joseph of Aramathea 
to so manage the crucifixion as to prevent his death. After re- 
covery from the ordeal—he did not die on the cross, according to 
McComas—Jesus did actually present himself to his disciples, and 
then disappeared from history. Myth-making did the rest. It was 
this fictitious “Resurrection,” as McComas represented it, that be- 
came the taproot and foundation of Christianity as a religion—the 
response to the demands of men for assurance of immortality and 
of rewards and punishments adequate to compensate for the suffer- 
ing and apparent meaninglessness of earthly existence. People be- 
lieved, as he put it, only what they wanted so desperately to believe 
—resurrection as the proof, absolutely, of immortality. 


V. Tse Divine Pros_em 


In his preface to The Divine Problem, McComas took his text 
from Louis Agassiz: “We have reached a point where the results 
of Science touch the problem of existence, and all thoughtful men 
are listening for the verdict which solves the great mystery.” The 
existential mystery was described by McComas in the starkest 
terms of realism, opening in these words: 

Human life and destiny, as well, indeed, as the course and conditions of all 
mundane life, are profoundly unsatisfactory to the human mind. The perpetual 
and self-devouring war which Nature seems to wage within herself, ; 
the dreadful struggle for life . . ., and the universal reign of sin, de- 
formity and death, constitute a standing mystery to the human mind, and have 
never ceased to excite both the wonder and fear of man, and to call forth the 
profoundest protest of both his moral and intellectual nature. 

To all the explanations offered: “Reason has never ceased to enter 
its final protest, and to flatly reject the very possibility of a perpetual 
strife and misery . . . in the creations of an infinite and ab- 
solute God. . . .” Man insisted upon asking: Why are things 
as they are? To the question: “Was it blind Chance?” McComas 
answered, no. If it was the work of an uncreated malignant Spirit, 
then the unanswerable question was: “Why should any uncreated 
Spirit be malignant?” If it was the work of a created Spirit: “Why 
should God create such a spirit?” Attempted answers only added 
to the irrationality of the mystery. 

What men had done nevertheless had been “to shield God from 
what they supposed to be so odious a responsibility.” Hence they 
represented God as a wronged Creator whom “nothing short of di- 
vine agony and blood could finally appease and atone. . . . To 
avoid blasphemy they rushed into the most direct and concentrated 
of all blasphemies; and so misdirected human thought by their well- 
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intentioned, but really blasphemous explanations. . . .” Only 
when this superstition and its fear were eradicated could there be 
any “approach to the real solution. e 

But McComas was not vindictive, and neither did he indulge in 
malicious accusations: “If the Fathers failed, they failed earnestly, 
and with sufficient apology. If we fail, either in earnest effort or 
in success, our apology will be immeasurably less. What we now 
need, and feel that we need, is an utterly new and untrammelled 
rational interpretation of Nature and of her methods and designs, 
under the lights of modern science.” But McComas asserted that 
scientists “seem to have . . . clearly evaded” the opportunity 
or the responsibility, although they had “clearly laid the foundation” 
for this task. The reason alleged for this default was “a bitter Ex- 
perience of the power and proclivities of Superstition [which] has 
driven Science to fence itself off from Philosophy and Theology. 

McComas insisted that, as intellectual enterprise, the mystery of 
existence was soluble, and that it was possible 
to reconcile the reason of a developing and rising Humanity to the divine cre- 
ative purposes and methods, by demonstrating that natural evolution is also 
a Divine Evolution, and that it is, in its totality and in all its parts, just what 
it should be and must have been,—namely: divinely wise and beneficient. In 
short, we need a rational theory of Universal Being which shall at once ne- 
cessitate and account for all the known phenomena of the Universe in con- 
formity with the agency and designs of a Beneficent Intelligence, with the 
existence of an immortal soul in all self-conscious and suffering mortals, and 
with the fundamental aspirations of the human soul itself. This is what I 
intend to supply—is what I hope and believe I have supplied. 

On one aspect of the problem McComas was devoid of illusions: 
“it is quite beyond hope that the method and style of its presenta- 
tion should encourage or entertain the Reader.” But he was 
fortified by a resignation born of “prolonged suffering and pros- 
tration” and the philosophical humility of a man who had achieved 
nevertheless a private sense of peace with God: “The Theory is 
inno hurry. Being ingrained and registered in the very warp and 
woof of Nature, and ready for man whenever man is ready for it, 
there is no fear of its being lost, even if I fail to win for it appre- 
ciation and success.” 

A bare outline statement of the McComas system might make it 
appear deceptively simple and naive, when, in fact it was nothing 
of the kind. It represented the mastery of a vast amount of scien- 
tific philosophical and theological literature, and was no more 
naive than the works it was refuting. Furthermore, it was not 
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negative, and in its positive aspects offered a conception of “Crea- 
tive Evolution” in an “Unfinished Universe” not clearly formulated 
elsewhere at that date. 

Largely, McComas used Herbert Spencer’s Principles of Psy- 
chology and Principles of Biology as foils. McComas admired 
Spencer, but insisted that his materialism fell short of a sound 
philosophy; life, consciousness, and persistent identity of self were 
not explained, nor was the ethical chaos of relativism surmounted.’ 

McComas started with three problems about which, generally, 
men of all ages were concerned in some form, however much they 
differed in explanations: the soul, a self-conscious self; the mind, 
somehow related to the brain; and the body, through which the 
others operated. The psychicalists insisted that the soul existed 
without extension, and independently of matter, time, and space. 
Among other things, this view broke down over the problem of 
dualism, the relation between soul and matter. The scientific ma- 
terialists discarded soul, and concentrated upon mind as localized 
in the brain, invoking unknowable cosmic force having its source 
in one unknowable substance. This was Spencer’s view, and the 
most competent in the materialist camp, so McComas argued that 
if Spencer was refuted the whole materialist case broke down. 


Spencer’s weakest point, in McComas’ estimation, was the dis- 
carding of soul which made impossible an accounting, among other 
things, for the persistent self-conscious self, individuality, and the 
surmounting of relativism. 

The McComas system was a monism, based upon the concept of 
atoms, which might be differently organized and related in order 
to account respectively for spirit and for matter. The soul and the 


8. A distinction should be made between the two types of relativism then in vogue, the 
English utilitarian tradition, an expediency philosophy, especially in the form given it by Wil- 
liam Paley (1743-1805). a ged denounced the expediency philosophy of Paley in particu- 
lar. In his concept of Social Statics, Spencer insisted that ethical principles were absolut 
but they presupposed a perfect man in a perfect world. In the existing imperfection of both, 
Spencer stressed the point that man did not face a choice between absolute good and evil, but 
must live in the world as he found it, and what he faced was a practical choice of the lesser 
evil among possible courses all of which were evil. In this unhappy situation Spencer specified 
that his guide should be the greatest freedom for himself coupled inseparably with responsi- 
bility for an equal freedom for others. 

This principle of correlative responsibility in Spencer’s ethics is the aspect which is usually 
minimized or ignored altogether, and upon which he has been most unjustly misrepresented, 
especially by those historians of ideas who generalize about what is miscalled Social Dar- 
winism. These differentiations are essential to an understanding of Spencer. He maintained 
that man had developed through untold thousands of years to reach his present condition, but 
would be required to strive for yet unknown thousands of years before attaining the condition 
where the absolute principles of social statics were practicable. In the meantime he must 
make the best possible use of the relativism of Social Dynamics and the choice of the lesser 
of evils. Consult particularly Spencer’s Social Statics (authorized American edition, 1865). 
The preface to the American edition and the final chapter clarify his position on the differ- 
entiation between Social Statics and Social Dynamics. In his later writings, Spencer made 
this differentiation more explicit, but they came after McComas had written his books. Mc- 
Comas attacked Spencer’s relativism from a different angle, and struck at a fatal defect, but 
nevertheless was not altogether fair to Spencer on the matter of relativism. 
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physical organs of intelligence, both atom-structured, were found 
in mortal man in one phase of “an illimitable and endless career 
of psychical education and development—first in mortal chrysalis 
forms, and finally as a free spirit.” 

Atoms were in motion according to general laws; time and space 
were derivatives of motion, absolute and relative, so-called real 
objects “are various, formal areas of motion. . . . Some phase 
of psychical change or motion, as perceived, must be the mental 
object. . . . There can be nothing but Being, and its motions 
and the feeling and knowledge of them.” Also, he stated that “in- 
telligent motion or self-evolution is the sole manifestation and end- 
less life-mode of Infinite Being.” In other words: that the uni- 
verse is “an Infinite Being in intelligent motion—a self-evolving, 
intelligent Infinite!” 

When McComas asserted absolutely that “I regard the Universe 
as a unique whole, existing in a process of law-governed and di- 
vinely intelligent self-evolution,” he posed a problem of reconciling 
such a law-governed system with the individual persistent self-con- 
scious self, the immortal soul. He denied free will in the conven- 
tional sense as “arbitrary and capricious mental action,” which was 
incompatible with a law-governed universe. But until the minds of 
men were freed from this false sense of freedom “there can be [no] 
hope of securing ultimate conceptions or a possibility of a rational 
or final solution of the profounder problems of Existence. That 
which is, is always of necessity. The Future is as definitely certain 
as the Past or Present. ” He had no illusions about the 
immediate liberation of the mind—education, habit, time, and the- 
ology were formidable—but he would bide his time and reverse 
Jefferson’s aphorism by saying: “Truth cannot be dangerous so 
long as error is left free to combat it.” 

Having based his system upon the atom, law-governed, as the 
unit, individuality was introduced and McComas insisted that 
variety was insured absolutely, in unique complex combinations, 
and no two organisms could possibly be exactly alike: “If an in- 
complete organism which is still developing and constantly chang- 
ing, and which is subjected to constantly changing states, condi- 
tions and influences, should act with the mechanical completeness 
and precision of an atom . . . it would be acting capriciously 
and lawlessly. To be law-governed is not to act in any particular 
mode, or always in the same mode, but to always act in some defi- 
nite and natural mode, according to the inducements, causes and 
conditions then existing.” Thus, in emphasizing uniqueness within 
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a law-governed universe, McComas was running directly against 
the tide of 18th and 19th century concepts of equality and uniformity 
both in their natural science and social science aspects: 

There must be adequacy, inevitability and consistency, and not equality and 
uniformity. To be law-governed, therefore, we should expect an incomplete, 
growing and changing structure like the psychical organism, especially when 
acting through such an organism as the human body and brain and under 
: circumstances of human life, to exhibit corresponding changes in its 
own action and greater or less difference from the action of other organisms 
differently circumstanced, and in different stages of growth and culture. 

McComas insisted that: “The recognition of the atomic composi- 
tion of Matter, of its indestructibility, and of its persistent and con- 
structive activities, rendered the recognition of some theory of 
Evolution only a question of time.” Also he recognized that such a 
revolutionary concept would arouse violent hostility, but even that, 
he pointed out, was valuable: “Doubtless, it was well that a theory 
so all-embracing and so revolutionary in its results should estab- 
lish itself under the most exacting and vigorous conditions and 
a: + & oF 

Spencer's definition of life was rejected as inadequate in favor 
of F. W. J. Schelling’s (1775-1854) view that life is a “tendency to 
individuation.” Whether viewed from either aspect, the atomic 
units or the Infinite Intelligence, “one homogeneous Being” was 
involved and the process as applied to both, man or the Infinite, was 
one of “creative evolution’—McComas’ own term, but: “During 
these evolutions, there is neither loss nor increase of essential Sub- 
stance, but only continual unions, dissolutions and re-unions—con- 
tinual transformations and reformations of existing forms and ma- 
terials, resulting in the progressive evolution of forms and struc- 
tures of greater complexity, definiteness and unity. . . .” 

The scientific materialists objected to all nonmaterialistic systems 
as man centered: 

Indeed, it seems to have become fashionable . . . to speak with a fine 
disinterestedness and contempt of the pretensions and pretentiousness of man. 

It is the cant of the day to speak of man as a mere ephemeral speck 
upon the unpretentious little orb which he inhabits—as without significance 
among the mighty worlds and world-evolutions environing him. But, if man be 
indeed but an insignificant speck among these more stupendous 
worlds—where shall we hope to find the true, or any sign‘ficance in the Uni- 
verse? Man, as viewed by the materialists, is indeed an Insignificance, but 
his being so, leaves the world a soulless Stupidity.® 











9. In his book, The Heavenly City of the Eighteenth Century Philosophers (1932), Carl 
Becker made fashionable again among students of the theory of history this type of cynical 
characterization of man—‘‘a chance deposit,” a helpless “foundling in the cosmos” abandoned 
by the forces that created him to flounder in a neutral universe of relativism. Even without 
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At this point, certain aspects of the McComas argument may be 
recapitulated. Atoms, law-governed, enter into variant combina- 
tions. This assumption, that atoms may be organized into different 
combinations, opened the way for resulting structures to assume 
different properties. Thus was resolved the problem of matter and 
spirit, both atom-structured. Assuming that life is a tendency to 
individuation, and that all life is conscious, but not necessarily self- 
conscious, the point critical to the development of life into a self- 
conscious self is when it becomes self-conscious. With that transi- 
tion, a new order of magnitude, continuity of life begins—the soul 
and its immortality. The breakthrough is achieved by means of 
the operation of unpredictable, unique combinations of atomed 
structures. The number of combinations being mathematically 
unlimited, although law-governed, were unpredictable in their pos- 
sibilities. Creativity is the consequence of these two principles— 
unlimited number and variety of combinations of atoms, and the 
consequent unpredictability of the particular individual combina- 
tions—which guarantee that each self-conscious self must be unique, 
absolutely, although acquiring continuity of life. 

McComas could not accept the materialists’ mode of assessing 
compensations within the ruthlessness of evolution, 
the few, fleeting and unsatisfying pleasures which accompany them ere Death 
has swept his victims away . . ., and yet, we are told that the individuals 
who toiled and suffered to win human progress are to be personally rewarded 
with annihilation; while those who enjoy that progress will receive it as an 
unearned gratuity. And even these undeserving heirs of progress can only 
taste and perish. . . . If these be indeed the only results of evolution, it 
may well be said “there is no God;” however impossible it might be to divest 
ourselves of the conviction of demoniac agency. 

This view of the universe was totally unacceptable to McComas, 

this demoniac concept: 
When we reflect upon the countless ages past and the countless ages yet to 
come during which innumerable myriads of human beings and a still more 
innumerable tide of lower conscious and suffering animals have drifted, and 
must continue to drift, into Time, in vast successive shoals like on-coming sea 
waves upon a shoreless sea, [it was inconceivable that they had] only to hope, 
toil, suffer, despair, and finally end their fleeting, delusive and disappointing 
lives in—annihilation! 

One of the major tasks undertaken by McComas was to resolve 
the difficulty of reconciling the finite and the Infinite—the relative 


referring back to the ancient Greek Sophists, in the modern context the idea was so old that it 
was new to the generation for whom Becker was writing. 

For consideration of 20th century usage of the idea by Carl Becker and others, see James 
C. Malin, On the Nature of History (1954), chs. 1, 3, and 8, and The Contriving Brain and 
the Skillful Hand (1955), ch. 11. 
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and the absolute—in all their manifold aspects. He represented 
Spencer as regarding “our entire knowledge as relative, and as 
merely representative of unknown modes of an unknowable Realty, 

Yet, in Spencer’s own words “its universal presence is the 
absolute fact without which there can be no relative facts,” 
Spencer’s concept of mind was no more than an aggregate of states 
of consciousness; in other words, there was no “persistent conscious 
self” to provide continuity of development. McComas denied “in- 
nate or intuitive ideas, but insisted upon “instinctive or developed 
aptitudes which produce very similar results.” Furthermore, he 
posited that there was no limit to developed aptitudes. For the 
orientation of the reader, he offered a preliminary formulation of his 
conception of the individual and the universe: 


I regard the Universe as a unique whole, existing in a process of law- 
governed and divinely intelligent self-evolution; that the organization of the 
germinal Soul or Self is the controlling event in the course of prior physical 
evolution—the goal of one provisional cycle of physical progress and the 
initiation of an endless psychical progression; that, as the first and only in- 
destructible organism and the first self-sustained vitality and conscious personal 
Intelligence, and one destined to an endless development, the soul itself must 
constitute the solution or demonstration of a Divine Conception, and that this 
germ of personal intelligence is inherently possessed of the necessary attributes 
or capacities for progressively acquiring a true knowledge of the Universe from 
the experiences won from its various environments and imposed by prede- 
termined conditions and causes. I conceive, that this germ of an immortal 
Intelligence or Spirit commences its career in a bodily organism, with a direct 
and conscious knowledge of its own vital individuality . . . as will enable 
it . . . to progressively develop its own organization and powers, and 
to form more . . . exact and truer conceptions of the objects of knowl- 
edge . . .; and that, while neither . . . necessarily true or complete 
similitudes of the real objects, yet that the fully-developed conception becomes 
complete and true. ‘ 


McComas conceived of a “progressively developed harmony be- 
tween” the subjective and objective worlds: 


So that, although the Soul is seemingly compelled to experimentally work its 
way up through countless delusive perceptions and false provisional conceptions, 
these conceptions can never permanently register their false influences in its 
organism, or misdirect the necessary steps in its progressive growth and in- 
telligence; and consequently, that the Soul will continue to investigate facts 
and attack problems with ever higher experiences and apter powers for forming 
and organizing truer and broader conceptions of objective facts and truths, 
until it successively masters them. 

The bodily organ of the Soul, . . . is ever growing up [in] power 
which we denominate Reason. . . . So that our knowledge grows ever 
more coherent, symmetrical, consistent, congruous and harmonious, and s0 
becomes true. 
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Having arrived at the conclusion (chapter ten) “that the Uni- 
verse of Being is self-conscious in its totality and unity, and that 
it constitutes a vital and individual or personal intelligence” Mc- 
Comas insisted that: “A God must mean something.” Furthermore, 
“not only are the special systems of evolution [finite personalities] 
solving their own several problems, but they are, all, the interde- 
pendent and inter-influencing parts of a Universal Evolution. They 
constitute parts of a unique whole.” Although moral, as well as 
physical and intellectual development were “progressive and in- 
complete,” in other words relative, it had “won certain principles 
and truths, of a moral nature, which are axiomatic in their cer- 
tainty and universal in their applicability.” Because Infinite bene- 
ficence was a corallary of Infinite being, intelligence and power: 
“Evil can only exist to the finite mind under finite relations and 
conditions, and then only by reason of mortal needs, desires and 
sufferings, and as a misapprehended process or agency of good.” 
McComas insisted that “we must elevate our moral conceptions to 
a standard more commensurate with Infinite Beneficence. . . 
Whatever is absolutely greatest and best, that also will God do, 
andis doing. .. . 

What then was the role of finite man?—“It is manifest that God, 
as the Infinite Sum of Being, must necessarily embrace within his 
essential and unoriginated being, the infinite sum of all possible 
original, inherent and absolute intelligence, happiness and satis- 
faction. It is equally manifest that this sum can neither be in- 
creased, diminished nor changed; since they are the inherent at- 
tributes of his very being, and there is neither room nor possibility 
for other Being. . . . How, then, is it possible for him to em- 
brace more intelligence or more happiness?” The only possibility 
McComas could discover was “by the Infinite Personality finitely 
flowing into finite personalities, and thus winning knowledge and 
happiness— . . . and of progressively acquiring relative know}- 
edge and happiness through experience and development. . . .” 
This led McComas to his final definition of the divine problem: 

The creation—(in addition to the fixed sum of absolute intelligence and 
happiness )—of the greatest possible amount of finite and relative intelligence 
and happiness—with the least possible expenditure of time and suffering, by 
means of endlessly-repeated systems of evolution throughout Infinite Being, 
which shall continuously and endlessly evolve, and develop into self-sustaining 
maturity, an ever increasing . . . number or tide of indestructible vital 


organisms or finite psychical personalities, out of the ultimate components 
of Being, which shall be at once intuitively self-conscious in their primal 
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organic lives and personalities and satisfied in their persistent and self-sus- 
tained organic relations and activities, and yet capable of an endlessly-pro- 
gressive relative and rational knowledge[,] happiness, and development; and 
which, by the combined and continued conditions and influences to which 
they are subjected and the experiences resulting from their associations and 
relations with other finite forms and beings, as well as from their own motions 
and activities, however induced, are necessitated to an endless career of pro- 
gressive psychical life and development and to the acquisition of ever broader, 
higher and truer relative and rational knowledge and a more and more exalted 
relative happiness. 

If this were true, then McComas recognized that further answers 
were required about “the necessity, appropriateness, adequacy, 
wisdom, or justice of the means and methods actually used to 
effectuate the divine purposes. . . .” Accepting this challenge, 
he admitted that: “Our attention, therefore, must, henceforth be 
directed chiefly to this moral aspect of evolution. . . .” This 
answer was broken down into replies to two specific questions: If 
God is Infinite; (1) Why the delay, (2) Why the toil, suffering, evil, 
and death? His case rested upon an assumption, most complexly 
elaborated, “that the facts so exist” and “that all existence implies a 
right reason for existing. . . . McComas admitted candidly 
that this argument “would be appreciated only by a few. “4 
More suggestive however was his argument about the difference 
between completed and incompleted beings. 

Popular creeds assumed that creation was a completed process 
and that created beings were completed beings. McComas in- 
sisted that there was an immeasurable difference between a “crea- 
tion of completion” and a self-evolving being: “It is manifest, in- 
deed, that an eternal progression towards the Infinite is the highest 
possible finite approach towards the Infinite. Progress, therefore, 
is the necessary law of finite creations.” Otherwise souls could not 
have been created as components of a self-evolving Infinite. Ca- 
pacities and conscious relative knowledge could not be bestowed, 
he argued: “They are, in their nature, either experiences or the 
products of them. ” Furthermore, “all periods of time are 
viewed in relation to the life and motions of the observer” and the 
time necessary to the evolution of an immortal soul renders finite 
time insignificant. 

Pursuing explicitly then the problem of evil, sin, and death, Mc- 
Comas defined the existential character of man’s situation in the 
world: man had no choice or agency in his own creation—he is 
born between an agony and a wail” and having thus been bom 
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without his own consent could not avoid the vicissitudes of life; he 
could know happiness only through experience of opposites; he was 
forbidden absolutely to be satisfied; his enjoyments were mostly 
anticipatory; and he could not find a reasoned standard of justice 
in the apparent assignments of rewards and punishments. But the 
turning point of the argument appeared at this juncture, McComas 
pointing to what he thought was the crux of traditional error—the 
assumption that each person’s mortal existence involved essentially 
a completed and compensated career in this world, the other world 
serving only as a device for a final balancing of the scales of re- 
wards and punishments. Instead, finite existence was to McComas 
only a preparation and a stage in a continuously evolving system. 
But the materialistic evolutionist’s answer which terminated per- 
sonal experience with this world was no answer. It was a resort 
to individual despair: “The defense aggravates the offense.” Mc- 
Comas’ answer insisted upon the persistent evolving self-conscious 
self—the immortal soul: “The only unalloyed pleasures and pure 
happiness man can enjoy, are those experiences which are purely 
intellectual and those which arise out of purely spiritual sympathies 
and relations.” However, after reviewing the history of the doc- 
trine of transmigration of souls and related spiritualistic ideas, Mc- 
Comas repudiated all such thought. His concept of the evolving 
soul, he insisted, possessed no kinship with such doctrines, and 
their only value in relation to his own thought was that they illus- 
trated the persistence throughout human evolution on this earth, 
from the earliest primitive man to the present, of the imminent fact 
of a soul, which he insisted was significant, regardless of how er- 
roneous the particular explanations. 

Although in an absolute sense McComas denied the existence 
of evil, yet the idea of good and evil was necessary to finite evolu- 
tion, but was “wholly relative to human notions. . . .” Accord- 
ingly: “God treats the body as a mere provisional shelter and in- 
strument for the early growth and education of the soul.” 

The Divine moral standard is specific, fixed and perfect. The human stand- 
ard advances with the progress of mental development and presents a pro- 
gressive moral “sliding scale.” . . . the things in nature which seem 
to be evil are only seemingly so from our ignorant and relative standpoint. 

A full and true knowledge always shows the true to be the Good. As 
positive knowledge has increased, and Science has thrown its fuller light upon 
the real facts and true principles of Nature, the propriety, beneficence and 
necessity of them have become even more apparent. . . . We may fairly 
conclude that the general truth is inductively established; while, from an 
a priori standpoint, the whole matter is, and always has been, simply conclu- 
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sive. . . . In short, the nearer we grasp and comprehend Nature in her 
entirety, the more conspicuous become the necessity and beneficence of her 
methods and results—even those which seemed most unaccountable and cruel, 

The groundwork was laid thus for McComas’ approach to his- 
tory and to valuations of particular men in history. The “Hero” 
was one whose insights and successes in meeting fundamental needs 
most fully met the requirements of his particular time. The virtu- 
ous were those in the vanguard of their time; the rank and file were 
simply good; and the laggards were the low and vicious. A man 
ahead of his age was “a Dreamer,” and “destined only to posthumous 
honors.” 

Probably the crux of all of McComas’ thinking was to be found 
in the concept of continuous self-realization as the only and highest 
good, whether applied to finite men or to Infinite Being. The only 
glimpse of the Infinite which was vouchsafed to the finite mind was 
by means of analogy based upon the most significant thought avail- 
able about its own highest aspirations. The commitment to the 
atomic theory, to a concept of time and space as functions of mo- 
tion, ruled out absolutely any acceptance of an idea of completion 
or of being-at-rest. Absence of motion, like vacuum was unthink- 
able to McComas. Perfection meant completion, in other words, to 
achieve perfection in the popular sense of either the 18th century 
idea of progress or of the Christian idea of heavenly perfection, 
meant for any perfect thing, finite or infinite, to stop dead—if such 
a status could be thinkable it would be a condition of annihilation 
or nothingness. But the insistent demand of all life was to con- 
tinue to live, in other words, to maintain motion. If this complex 
of thought is kept sharply focused, the logic of the McComas argu- 
ment was clear: “The greatest mystery has ever been, not only why 
Nature was cruel and imperfect, but still more, why she is always 
imperfect.” The answer lies in purpose—the concept of continuous 
self-realization, self-evolution, as the only and highest good. 

In his own elaborations of his ideas McComas suffered semantic 
difficulties. In undertaking to explain a new system of thought he 
could not find adequate old words to apply to the new conceptions, 
so he often used the accustomed terminology with two meanings, 
the old and the new. Thus it is necessary, although sometimes dif- 
ficult, to discriminate his usage in different contexts, in order not to 
attribute to him gross self-contradiction. Peculiarly difficult is the 
example that follows—his use of the word perfection—the tradi- 
tional usage meaning static completion, and his own concept of 
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dynamic self-evolution that is the denial—absolutely—that com- 
pletion is possible. 

These ideas McComas elaborated in dealing with nature in the 
physical sense and in the process of psychical development. Thus 
finite man exhibited the characteristic of working for “specific and 
completed ends” and judged the “finished work” as good or bad. 
Then, by analogy “we judge Nature according to the same rule.” 
The McComas philosophy challenged sharply the validity of such 
an approach to nature, both in detail and as a whole: 


We have never even conceived the ultimate achievements at which she aims. 
We only see her in the midst of her primary processes. . . . The whole 
of her supposed imperfections arise from the fact, that we look upon her struc- 
tures and forms as completed ends. . . . The perfection of Nature, even 
in her transient forms, is absolute, but that perfection is not in those forms 
and results of her evolutions as forms and results, and as ends achieved, but 
in her processes of which they constitute parts. We see nothing but her 
processes. . . .; and as means and processes, they are divinely perfect as 
the end—are exactly adequate and absolutely necessary. That completeness 
which we denominate perfection, would be the death-blow to physical evolu- 
tion. To keep it going as a process, it must be kept incomplete; since com- 
pleteness would at once arrest it, even now. . . . The maintaining of this 
continuous incompleteness in the eternal and infinite rounds of primary and 
formative evolution or Soul-making, is the very sum of all mystery and divine 
wisdom. 


So much for the one aspect of nature. The other, the intangible 
spiritual side of the finite and infinite, McComas formulated in di- 
rect sequence: 


It is thus, also, in Nature’s processes of psychical development. . 
That which is perfectly satisfied will neither endeavor, nor change; and the 
action and effort absolutely necessary to all development would therefore be 
wanting. It is apparent, then, that it is a matter of infinite wisdom to keep 
the physical Universe in that exact state of continuous incompleteness and 
struggle for equilibrium and satisfaction, and the Soul in that continuous state 
of dissatisfaction and stimulation which in both cases, keep up a continuous 
struggle,—first, for the Good against the Evil, and then, for the Higher and 
Better as against the Good, and thus result in continuous physical and psychical 
developments. If this does not involve supreme wisdom, I confess myself un- 
able to conceive what would. Here are two “perpetual motions”—the included 
and the inclusive—the Soul and the Universe!—and all made possible by the 
means we deem so imperfect, evil and cruel. 


Of course, McComas saw the possibility of misinterpretation and 
of abuse of his ideas and hastened to establish a road block: 
But, are we to encourage evil and sin because they are necessities? On the 


contrary, they are necessary only, and are expressly provided, for the very 
purpose of exciting our dissatisfaction, dislike and active opposition. 
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Mortal life on earth, therefore, was only one stage in the con- 
tinuity of uninterrupted self-evolution process: 

This integrating and individualizing [of?] souls from out the Infinite, and 
welding[,] hammering and tempering them for Eternity in the grim smithy of 
Mortality, amid the fires of sin, suffering and death, may seem a tedious and 
wiered [weird?] process, but it is a divine one, and the only one by which 
finite personalities and finite intelligence and happiness can be secured, and 
in which the “Divine Problem” involved in the infinite intelligence and benef- 
cence of Being or in the nature and life of God can be unfolded and mani- 
fested.10 


VI. A CONCEPT OF THE UNIVERSE 


After the publication of McComas’ two major works, in 1880, no 
record has been found for a full decade of further printed exposi- 
tion of his philosophical and theological position. That long silence 
was broken during the winter of 1889-1890, when he had printed 
by the Fort Scott Tribune Job Printing Office, a 38-page pamphlet 
(n. d.) entitled A Concept of the Universe. The approximate dat- 
ing of this work is established by a reference to it in the Daily Trib- 
une, March 11, 1890,—“a pamphlet of some forty pages recently 
printed by the Trisung, entitled ‘A Concept of the Universe.’” 

This short paper-back volume contained a drastically condensed 
version of the book, The Divine Problem. Probably it was intended 
to do that and no more, but necessarily much must be lost by such an 
operation. As an attempt at popularization he needed, even more 
than in the original, a name for his conception of the solution of 
“The Divine Problem.” Although not necessarily essential to sur- 
vival, the success of any project is facilitated by the choice of a 
good name. All McComas offered in his title was: “A Concept of 
the Universe.” Assuming that he did not intend to modify his 
basic idea, the most significant omission was in terminology. He 
did not contrast explicitly, by means of the terms originally used, 
the concept of the finished and the unfinished world or universe, and 
neither did he retain the name which, so inconspicuously, he had 
given his mode of thought, “Creative Evolution.” Yet, without 
that striking terminology, he insisted as before upon an open-end 
system of continuous self-evolution and self-realization which was 
the process he had described first as “Creative Evolution,” in an 


10. A list of the principal scientists and philosophers named by E. W. McComas in The 
Divine Problem. In only a few cases did he cite their works by title. The men are: Alex- 
ander Bain, 1818-1903; Claude Bernard, 1813-1878; Robert Boyle, 1627-1691; Thomas 
Carlyle, 1795-1881; E. H. DuBois-Reymond, 1818-1896; Thomas H. Huxley, 1825-1895; 
George Henry Lewes, 1817-1878; James McCosh, 1811-1894; Isaac Newton, 1642-1727; 
Emile Saigey, 1829-1872; F. W. J. Schelling, 1775-1854; Herbert Spencer, 1820-1903; John 
Tyndall, 1820-1893; Alexander Winchell, 1824-1891. Charles Darwin was not named. 
William Paley, 1743-1805, was not cited, but if not read directly, McComas was familiar with 
certain of his views as discussed by Spencer. 
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unfinished universe. He began with the assertion that: “An 
untrammeled mind . . . demands, a priori, a perfect Being. 

It rejects the possibility of evil, or the tolerance of evil, by 
an absolute, uncreated being.” 

On the other hand, McComas still insisted that the concept of evil 
arose out of the limitations of finiteness of the human mind and of 
the relativity of its grasp upon the infinite whole. The atom was 
the ultimate unit in the infinite universe, and everywhere life and 
intelligence were manifested, extending from “the atoms to the 
infinite,” with an increase “in range and capacity as it ascends 

through various degrees of sentience, consentience and 
instinct, to psychical and personal self-consciousness.” He held 
still that: “Consciousness is the result of organic individuation and 
activity and not the cause of them.” Thus evolution or develop- 
ment required first, physical forms which were temporary or mortal, 
but once the self-conscious self, ego, or soul, was achieved, it was 
immortal. Although in its self-evolution, the soul was dependent 
temporarily upon a succession of mortal forms of increasing com- 
plexity, the ultimate goal of each unique self or soul was indepen- 
dence of the physical forms. In this context the life of a human 
being on earth was only one in a succession of these physical and 
temporary incarnations of a “Self.” Physical death was only a 
release of the “Self” to a higher form of existence elsewhere which, 
if this life was lived successfully, should be the object of optimistic 
anticipation. 

In his conclusion, McComas insisted that there was no need for 
a higher God than “the living, self-conscious Universe itself—the 
veritable ‘God in whom we live and move and have our being.’ A 
cult based upon this concept would seem to be the natural and 
appropriate outcome of man’s religious development.” 

But Governor McComas was not himself so constituted as to 
become the founder of such a cult, and he did not have an Apostle 
Paul to fashion one by formalization of his “Creative Evolution.” 


VII. Locat Estrmates oF THE McComas Puuosorny 


When the McComas books appeared in print, the Monitor, Febru- 
ary 22, 1880, noticed them, commenting first upon A Rational View 
of Jesus and Religion, which “purports to be an exposition and 
rational review” of the origin of religious belief, of the Christian 
movement, of the claims of Jesus to supernatural powers, and more 


22—4339 
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especially of the claim that Jesus rose from the dead. But what 
was more significant, this conservative Republican paper insisted: 
The professed design of the work is not to weaken either the moral or religious 
element in man’s nature—since it recognizes these to be indestructible, and 
Christianity to be a divine instrument of human development—but its effort 
is to elevate both morals and religion from the plane of superstition and super- 
naturalism to that of a rational religion. It maintains the existence of God, 
of the soul, and of a future life—doctrines which are attempted to be ration- 
ally established in the second work—the “Divine Problem.” 

Elaborating upon the other book, the editor pointed out that 
the objective was “to demonstrate by rational methods from the 
evidences furnished by Nature herself, the existence of God and 
of immortal souls . . . to substitute rational conviction for a 
blind faith.” For McComas’ Infinite Being, the editor explained, 
“it being forever unfolded in its natural evolution, or divine intelli- 
gent life. . . . The whole work is based upon a theory of 
universal evolution.” 

Having summarized the McComas argument as best he could, 
and without passing judgment, the editor turned to the author, 
commending both books to the public “as the offspring of a masterly 
intellect, profound thought and scholarly attainment. The author 
is too well known, and his gifts too highly appreciated by our people 
to need or require praise.” In the next phase of his commentary, 
the editor presumed on the part of the reader of 1880 a personal 
knowledge about McComas’ private life which is denied the his- 
torian, when he continued: the work “is the storehouse of years 
of unremitting mental toil—toil conceived in physical affliction and 
corresponding need, coupled with a conscientious and noble desire 
to benefit and exalt humanity.” Hints of family and personal tragedy 
involve his wife’s long illness and his own impaired health, details 
of which are unknown, but which the editor recognized as making 
a reconciliation of evil and suffering in the world more than an 
abstract philosophical problem. For McComas, it was as well a 
peculiarly insistent personal need. 

The Monitor concluded by saying that: 

The style . . . is philosophic yet plain, profound yet attractive. While 
disclaiming all claims to fine writing, an elevated eloquence, such only as can 
be acquired by a cultivation of great natural gifts, pervades the whole work, 
lending it a beauty and force so often lacking in discussions of like character. 

“Regardless of preconceived notions and beliefs,” the editor 
commended “a work of such profound thought and exhaustive erudi- 
tion” to careful reading. 
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The Democratic Herald, March 11, 1880, reviewed both books: 


Under the title of “The Divine Problem” the author endeavors to demonstrate 
rationally that there is a God, and while not attempting to reconcile science 
and theology, with great force and erudition he corrects many existing errors 
and opinions which superstition has thrown around his subject, and treats in a 
plausible as well as new and pleasing manner the subjects of the soul, mind 
and kindred matter. 

In A Rational View of Jesus, the Herald called attention to the 
exposition “of the origin of all religious belief, endeavoring to show 
by well drawn comparisons that christianity is the outgrowth of 
its surrounding circumstances.” As did the Monitor, the Herald 
declined to pass judgment saying instead that “In whatever light 
anyone may view these works, everyone must admit that Gov. 
McComas fully understands his subjects, and treats them alike with 
a vast amount of learning and logic, and with his accustomed 
candor and fairness.” The editor recognized the issue involved in 
these books as “this much vexed and most difficult problem of this 
or any other age,” and that they would “aid many in their investiga- 
tions.” In this light the books were recommended to “thinking men 
of all shades of belief. . . .” 


VIII. THe Later Lire or McComas 


Attention has been called to J. B. Chapman’s comments on Mc- 
Comas’ reticence about his early life: “He wrote nothing about 
himself and disliked very much to be written about.” As he was 
not running for public office, what claims did anyone have for in- 
vading his privacy? But public curiosity does not always respect 
such an insistence upon things private as distinguished from things 
public. On one occasion of record, McComas was reminded rather 
rudely that the vacuum is sometimes filled by the invention of ma- 
licious rumor. Probably there were other instances, but only one 
has been found where he made a public explanation. His letter 
to the editor was printed in the Daily Monitor, June 4, 1878, under 
the title: “Correction of History.” “Mr. Editor: I learn that one 
of our teachers in giving the history of John Brown’s execution, 
accredited me with signing the death-warrant, and I have since 
learned that such an impression has prevailed. Will you permit me, 
through your columns, to correct this scrap of history. I was not 
in Virginia during the time of the John Brown embroglio, but was 
living in Chicago, and had no connection with it in any form— 
save to regret both the acts and the execution of Brown.” 

The next episode involves also a Fort Scott school teacher, Mrs. 
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Matthew S. Fox, and her tragic death allegedly as a victim of vicious 
public intolerance. But it is best to use the story substantially as 
Governor McComas told it at her funeral: 

Friends: —We are asembled here to take our last look at the dead face of 
our neighbor and friend, Mrs. Fox, Constituted and educated as we are, 
such a service as we are here to perform must ever impress us as the saddest 
and most mournful of our duties. The customary church rites and priestly 
services on such occasions, as well as our education and inherited religious 
faith, have so tended to heighten the solemnity of death and of our funeral 
services that, whatever philosophic convictions we may have of the actual 
beneficence of death as the necessary prelude to our initiation into a new and 
higher phase of psychical life and development; we cannot escape our fear of 
death, nor divest ourselves of the awe inspired by its presence, nor repress our 
grief and tears before the still forms and open graves of those we have “loved 
and lost.” 

On this occasion you stand in the presence of the more than usually solemn 
and impressive fact, while you miss the priestly presence and offices to which 
you have been accustomed. The reason for this unaccustomed course will be 
more appropriately explained and better understood after the recital of a few 
salient facts of Mrs, Fox’s life. 


For the sake of brevity at this point a summary must suffice, 
mostly of the details presented by the governor, but supplemented 
from other sources. Mary A. Van Vrankin was born near Racine, 
Wis., June 12, 1859, was married in Missouri, near Fort Scott, June 
5, 1878, at the age of 14, to Mr. Fox, a shoemaker, about a dozen 
years her senior. As McComas put it: “In her early girlhood, when 
penniless and untutored, she was taken charge of, cared for, sup- 
ported and finally married by Mr. Fox. . . . Her husband had 
educated her for a teacher.” She felt a responsibility for repaying 
his generosity by making a success in that profession. She earned 
first class certificates, winning an enviable position in the public 
schools. Mr. Fox was an outspoken liberal, and so far as she had 
formulated religious convictions, she shared his views: “Had her 
hopeful and happy youth permitted her even to think of the bear- 
ing of such a fact upon her own secular occupation, her tolerant 
mind could have conceived of no possible connection between her 
husband's exercise of his undoubted right of ‘free thought’ and ‘free 
speech,’ with her own right to win her bread by her own toil. 

How gladdening and beautiful is this sublime confidence 
of youth.” As another put it: “She was kind in her disposition, of 
a sunny nature, gentle in her bearing towards everybody, greatly 
beloved by her friends and neighbors.” But she received a rude 
shock by being dismissed without cause from her position. No 
charges were preferred against her, nor reasons given: “Her pa- 
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trons earnestly petitioned for her reinstatement; their appeals fell 
upon deaf ears.” She suffered nervous prostration, but her final 
three month’s illness was a “fever of a typhoid type”: 


The real woman is no longer here. She has been transferred to a new and 
higher school, where the sole qualification for her admission will be the fact 
that she has lived, where the sole certificate required is that of her death, and 
where the sole patron and commissioner is God—the All Father. 


At this point, McComas applied his generalized philosophy to 
the particular case; physical and psychical evolution—the continuity 
of the life of Mary Fox: 


Beloved, respected and supported, as she was, by her husband, her friends, 
and patrons, while sheltering and growing in this now lifeless form before us, 
she will yet learn, in her upward physical [psychical] progress, to regard all 
these earthly experiences, whether of joy or sorrow, as alike indispensible 
causes and conditions in her physical [psychical] growth and development, and 
that even her despair and death were divinely beneficent both in aim and end. 

A word more. Disbelieving in the efficacy of priestly pray[er]s and inter- 
cessions, and believing that she had been the victim of religious persecution, 
Mrs. Fox declined to have any priestly ministrations whatever, either before or 
after her death. Her dying request (urgently seconded by her husband) was 
that I should speak for her at her funeral. Much as I was startled by the 
request I could not disregard such a dying request without exhibiting a 
cowardice which I was at least unwilling to confess. In the feeblest manner, 
therefore, I have now endeavored to fulfill the dead woman’s wishes. May 
the flowers and grasses grow kindly above her mouldering remains, and may 
all-healing time bring consolation to the grief-stricken husband.11 

The funeral of Mary Fox was held at the residence on Sunday 
morning, August 30. The Knights of Labor and the fire depart- 
ment each attended in a body, six of the Knights of Labor serving 
as pallbearers. Both local papers commented that the attendance 
was the largest of any funeral at Fort Scott for some time. And 
this tribute of so large a number of friends of Mary Fox was in part 
at least drawn from the regular Sunday morning attendance at the 
several churches of the city. An “In Memoriam” tribute by Mat- 
thew Fox, was Mary’s own appreciation of a friend which he ap- 
plied to his wife, and included original verses, two of which are 
reprinted here: 

At twilight time, 
The musing hour, 
When the past re-lives 
And we feel the power 


Of the subtle spell that awhile calls back 
The treasures we've lost along life’s track— 
ll. Fort Scott Daily Tribune, September 1, 1885; Daily Monitor, September 2, 1885. 


I newspapers, the Monitor probably reprinting from the Tribune, misused the word 
“physical” instead of “psychical” in next to the final paragraph. 
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We sit and dream, 
Till the present falls 
In the shadow that rises 
And sinks on the walls; 
And the old time only is living and true, 
And dreams are the things that now we do.12 


Governor McComas acquitted himself creditably in the unusual 
role just related, but his services were in demand as well for more 
conventional tasks—he was a key personality in the activities of the 
Fort Scott Board of Trade during the middle years of the decade of 
the 1880's, and in December, 1885, he was elected president. On 
account of ill-health he declined re-election, but served as trustee." 

In 1889 the Tribune, February 23, showed its continued confi- 
dence in McComas by proposing his name for mayor of Fort Scott: 

If Gov. McComas could be induced to accept the office of mayor, and if the 
people could be imbued with sufficient good hard sense to elect him unani- 
mously, it would be a feather in the city’s cap. The influence of such a man 
at the head of the city government would be far reaching and potent for the 
public good. Gov. McComas is the “grand old man” of this community. 


The governor did not afford the city the opportunity, however, and 
a few days more than a year later he was gone. 

His passing revived the stories about his resignation as lieutenant 
governor of Virginia, the Topeka State Journal repeating the charge 
about his signing the death warrant of John Brown. The Monitor, 
March 21, 1890, came to his defense in “Justice to the Dead,” re- 
porting that in Fort Scott such stories were not believed. A Vir- 
ginia-born attorney was quoted as saying that such an act would 
have been contrary to Virginia law, as executions were carried out 
on writ from a court. Thus the Monitor concluded: “. . . while 
we differed with the deceased upon almost every question upon 
which men have opinions, we believe this statement is due him and 
his family. There is absolutely no truth in the story.” The tribute, 
based upon the inadequate historical evidence cited, was all the 

12. The Democratic Daily Tribune, an evening paper, printed most of the items relating 
to the Fox story one day ahead of the Daily Monitor, the conservative Republican paper, but 
neither editor commented upon the episode as such. 

Daily Tribune, August 28 (the obituary), August 31 fowpen of the funeral service), 
September 1 (McComas’ address and “In Memoriam”); Daily Monitor, August 29 (the 
obituary, with several errors and the “Resolutions of Sympathy” by the Knights of Labor), 
August 30 (announcement of the funeral service), September 1 (the report of the funeral 
service ), September 2 (McComas’ address). 

The census records listed the Foxes for 1875, 1880, 1885; Kansas state census, 1875, 
Fort Scott, ages 29 and 17 respectively; United States census, 1880, 33 and 20 respectively; 
Kansas census, 1885, 38 and 23 respectively. These data are not consistent, and under the 
circumstances, the obituary notice would appear to have precedence. All the census records 


listed Matthew as a boot and shoe maker, and in 1880 Mary was listed “‘at school,” other- 
wise only as wife. 


13. Fort Scott Daily Monitor, January 24, 1884; Daily Tribune, December 24, 1885, 
January 17, March 11, 1890. 
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more significant. Chapman’s obituary sketch had given the cor- 
rect date of his resignation, 1857, two years prior to the John Brown 
episode, and that should have settled matters conclusively, but the 
meaning of dates did not seem to register upon the minds of those 
concerned. Furthermore, all seem to have forgotten that McComas 
himself had stated the facts in print, in 1878. This same tolerance 
had appeared in the obituary notice in the Tribune, March 11, and 
in the Monitor, March 12: “Without discussing the views and phi- 
losophy of these works, we desire here to earnestly commend them 
to the attention of the public as the offspring of a masterly intellect, 
profound thought and great attainments.” 

The Monitor’s editorial of the same date, after reviewing Mc- 
Comas’ political career and his loyalty to the principles under which 
he was reared, continued: 

Possessing a natural taste for the study of philosophy, he found time to turn 
his hand to the expression of his ideas in book form, and while reaping no 
pecuniary reward from his work in this respect, he earned the reputation of a 
deep thinker and a trenchant writer upon his favored themes, and in the school 
of evolution and rational thought there were few men more deeply versed or 
more ready in expression. He was a theorist, and yet had few equals in all 
that is practical. He was a student, and yet he was withal a generous com- 
panionable and public spirited gentleman. 

The Fort Scott area had not always behaved so wonderfully to 
its people as individuals, as has been recorded elsewhere. That it 
acquitted itself so well in some cases is important in order to main- 
tain perspective upon the whole situation and on what the Fort 
Scott community was capable of doing. Regardless of rumors about 
his Virginia career, his Civil War position, and knowledge of the 
fact that he was a lifelong Democrat, and that he was unorthodox 
in religion, Governor McComas was held in high esteem. The Re- 
publican Monitor, regardless of changes in editorship, always 
singled him out for kind words of personal respect. However un- 
orthodox his views on philosophy and religion, his sincerity and his 
philosophical mind were ever the subject of admiring and respect- 
ful comment, if not actual veneration. 


IX. THe McComas FunNERAL 


The essential sequel to the story of the McComas philosophy 
was the manner in which the Fort Scott community met the crisis 
of his funeral. Like many other communities, because of dissension 
and other factors, Fort Scott had failed on the long pull to actualize 
fully upon its own potential in physical advantages. On occasion, 
however, it had behaved magnificently in meeting emergency situ- 
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ations. The unexpected passing of E. W. McComas, who died in 
his sleep the night of March 10-11, 1890, presented the community 
with a test of its capacity for nobility. J. B. Chapman, editor of 
the Democratic Tribune wrote that: 

During his residence here he has been our most prominent citizen. His great 
ability and advice was invoked upon every important occasion. . . . He 
was always progressive, lending his indomitable energy to every public move- 
ment in the development of the city. He stood foremost in encouraging 
public improvements and his eloquent voice and powerful pen were always ac- 
tive in the effort of enterprises that inured to the welfare of the city. . . .14 

The funeral of Governor McComas presented problems. The 
McComas family had an Episcopalian tradition, which may have 
included the governor. But the author of the book, A Rational 
View of Jesus, could not have been considered a member in good 
standing of St. Andrews parish church. The board of trade was 
in charge of arrangements, and attended in a body. The service 
was held in the Methodist Episcopal Church, and the Rev. Henry 
Mackay, rector of St. Andrews read the Episcopal service for the 
dead, and delivered the funeral discourse. Except for the Catholic 
church, the Methodist was the city’s largest church building, which 
may have governed the choice of place. 

Undoubtedly the occasion required a certain elasticity in both 
theology and conscience. Rector Mackay opened his remarks: 

“Whatever is, is right.” This sentence is a pivotal point for many, if not 
for nearly all, of the theories of him who lies before us in the arms of nature. 
It is a philosophic saying, and might be considered all [an ?] axiom, And it 
requires the clear, acute, incisive intellectual powers of a philosopher to com- 
prehend and analyze its avenues to any satisfactory conclusion. Such a mind 
was his—such a mind knows no death. He being dead yet lives in his worth 
and works as a citizen of our world. He was an evolution of some great stock, 
because greatness must have its birth through great antecedents. There is no 
such a thing as chance, 

After surveying the conventional biographical data, Mackay re- 
turned to the difficult task of reconciliation of McComas’ life and 
his heresy with a broad but ambiguous orthodoxy, which evaded 
the main issue, that McComas had treated Jesus and Christianity 
as religious fraud. Necessarily, this course required Mackay to 
focus his discourse upon the characteristics of the man as they 
were known to all his listeners, emphasizing those certainties as the 
exemplification of a truly religious life regardless of conflicts with 
theological uncertainties beyond comprehension. That life was 


14. Fort Scott Daily Tribune, March 11, 1890. 
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known to all and was such that no one could condemn, except upon 
the abstractions beyond the limits of tangible proof. 

The major portion of the remainder of Mackay’s tribute to 
McComas is reprinted as follows, omissions being indicated by the 
usual signs, and the text as originally printed divided into para- 
graphs 3 and 4, the headings being inserted in brackets to aid the 
reader in following the transitions from topic to topic: 


[INTELLECT] 


The ex-governor gave early tokens of intellectual powers. His mind proved 
to be a generalizing, speculative product. It was not satisfied with looking at 
the surface of things—it must dig deep down, extend wide its reach—soar 
aloft as with wings of light, that it might, as far as practicable, enter the inner- 
most chambers of the knowable. The outlook and trend of his intellect 
developed in authorship. His works are said to be ably written, clearly ex- 
pressed, and their speculations presented with confidence, ability and force. 
In appearance he was a towering pine. . . . His hair and beard, for some 
time past, were white as snow, his figure almost perpendicular. . . . He 
indeed, was a tall, noble human-tree in the forest of humanity. 


[Revicious CHARACTER] 


But we have come to another quality of his critical, investigating mind—his 
religious character. Here, too, he stands out a monument of moral principles. 
His morality was as high and ennobling as his intellectuality. He was 
an honest man. Is not honesty good religion? He was a virtuous man. Is not 
virtue good religion? He was a good, kind husband and parent. Are not these 
factors of good religion? He was a generous man, open in general ’tis said, 
forward to surrender rights, lest he should not be right and rather than to 
give offense or injure. Is not this good religion? He read the scriptures many 
times, perhaps, if you will, as a critic. Is not that good religion? Most as- 
suredly these are good facts of good religion. 


[Bevrer 1 Gop] 


But his religion was deeper, broader, better than the moralities of religion. 
He read, marked, learned, inwardly digested the scriptures, and with what 
result, think you? Did he turn away from this book and say, “There is no 
God,” “there is no heaven,” “this world begun and will end our being?” No 
such thing. He believed in the existence of God, and in immortality. Is not 
such a belief good religion? May my right hand forget its cunning if I ever 
should deny such a religion, or such a man. In fact, as an evolutionist in 
theory and belief he could not well be anything else. If, indeed, he ever 
endeavored, ever wished. to make merchandise of his evolution, it might have 
been thought that his faith was a sham, But, as a retired man of mind, seeking 
health and enjoying leisure, his evolution ideas were, perhaps, nothing more 
than words. Kossuth, however, did say “words are things.” Indeed, men 
cannot avoid using crude thoughts. Judge him by what he is certain of— 
what his life and character unfold. Do this in the late Governor McComas’ 
case, and you will acknowledge that his moral religious life was a grand one. 
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[ImmortTALItTy] 

And as to immortality. Did he believe in immortality? Those who are 

bone of his bone, flesh of his flesh, those who knew him intimately say that he 
did. But you may like the words continuity of life, better than the term 
immortality. You are at full liberty to adopt these words, either will suit me. 
Continuity of life is immortality called by another name. He who regards 
this earthly house as perishable, but its soul tenant imperishable, must, does 
believe that “apart and behind the wall of sense, we are now and then, caught 
up through high communings into the divine sphere where are the substances 
of which the earth is only the shadow.” Truly this divine particle of Plato— 
this undying thing called soul, must be a substance, for what is not a substance 
is nothing. I have no doubt but that this once noble man fully believed, 
because he believed in immortality—that everything about us and within us 
indicated that this existence is preliminary and preparatory—a segment, so to 
speak, and not a circle. We want to believe that now as the mortal surface 
has rolled off, his spirit is unfolding in flowers of the world of spirits. 
Such, it seems to, and is believed by me is man. And he whom we wish to 
honor, in this public ceremony, has left a record of which the people of the 
city should be justly proud. Do you prefer character that is golden, to a 
heaven of which but little is known, or can be known. Does character make 
heaven? Certainly. For wherever God is, is heaven, and it is his sublime char- 
acter which makes heaven what it is. May we not, then, entertain a humble 
hope that character will find its affinity there as here? We want to, we will, 
entertain the larger hope.15 


Another tribute was printed in the Daily Tribune, March 14, 
1890—a poem by Fort Scott’s young Democratic poet who was yet 
to achieve national fame, Albert Bigelow Paine: 


He SLEEPS 


Calmly he lies, 
His tired eyes 
Forever closed. 
Such peaceful rest 
In that calm breast 
Never reposed. 


Worn with the strife 
And burdens of life, 
Softly he slumbers, 
Heedless that I 
Standing near by 
Murmer these numbers. 


Calmly he left us 
That which bereft us 
Came without warning 
Sleeping, they thought him 
While darkness had brought him 
Another morning. 


15. The Daily Monitor, Fort Scott, March 14, 1890. 
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Tireless, he pondered, 

While the world wondered 
At his seclusion. 

Problems that vexed him— 

Long years perplexed him 
Now find solution. 


X. CONCLUSION 


E. W. McComas’ silence and even hostility toward inquiries about 
his past are understandable—a son of Virginia and of a family 
identified for generations with the culture of the Old Dominion, 
with two brothers in the Confederate army and one, H. C. Mc- 
Comas, in the Union army, and with a Democratic affiliation in 
Chicago during the Civil War which would lay him open to the 
charge by intolerant nationalists of being a “Copperhead,” what- 
ever that might mean to different people. Apparently still at heart 
an unreconstructed state-rights Democrat, as pertained to constitu- 
tional theory, he did not confess his “error” in public as did Gen. 
John H. Stringfellow, a fellow Virginian, and Judge Samuel D. Le- 
compte, a Marylander, in 1868, who endorsed General Grant, the 
Republican party, and adjustment to the new centralized nationalist 
order. He did not, as they did, accept the national revolution as de- 
cided upon the battlefield, to the effect that the constitution placed 
no limitation, beyond the principle of expediency, upon centralized 
power.’® During the years following 1865, Republican Kansas was 
a good place for Democrats who wished to escape even the tempta- 
tion to run for office. And not having invited investigation into his 
past by hostile political opponents, McComas had avoided the more 
vicious forms of partisan abuse to which candidates of that day 
were subjected. 

Whatever his views about the past, McComas was concerned in 
a different manner about the future—the individual and the uni- 
verse evolving through “creative evolution.” Probably relatively 
few people in Fort Scott understood this facet of his personality— 
the philosopher and recluse. But there was still another side. In 
his quiet way he identified himself with the community and the 
promotion of its future. People who did not accept his politics or 
his philosophy, did appreciate his work with the board of trade. 
The several facets of his personality appealed to different people, 
and there appears to be no good reason to challenge the Tribune’s 
compliment on the occasion of its attempt to persuade him to run 


16. James C. Malin, On the Nature of History (Lawrence, The Author, 1954), ch. 6, 
“On the Nature of the American Civil War: The Verdict of Three Kansas Democrats.” 
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for Mayor—“Gov. McComas is the ‘grand old man’ of this com- 
munity.” 

Generalization by classification under labels of liberal and con- 
servative, radical or progressive and reactionary, is misleading or 
worse in most any case, even when the bases of definition are 
limited to innovation versus status quo. Governor McComas is an 
object lesson in the dangers inherent in such procedures. Super- 
ficially, his position during the preliminaries and during the course 
of the American Civil War, and on the issues of antislaveryism and 
abolition would appear to set him down as conservative or even 
reactionary in defense of state rights. But he did not defend slav- 
ery, nor join in secession as did two of his brothers. By the same 
standard, they would have been even more conservative. How- 
ever, even during that conflict, and its several types of crusades 
and intolerances, he was an advanced advocate of the program 
for organized labor in Chicago—not a mere liberal—on that issue 
he was a radical. In philosophy and religion, McComas was among 
the advanced thinkers, but not an extremist. By this is meant that 
extreme scientific materialism, agnostic or even atheistic, was radi- 
cal, while a defense of traditional revealed or supernatural religion 
was conservative. As related to those two extremes, the governor 
was somewhere between, and in the unenviable position of those 
who undertake to hold a straight middle-of-the-road course in the 
midst of the turmoil produced by crusading extremists of both the 
right and the left. He was unclassifiable because he was a unique 
person. The only generalization that is really permissible in this 
connection is that all persons are unique, although most become 
anonymous for want of records of their complexities. 

Academic philosophers of the 20th century may consider it pre- 
sumptuous to mention McComas, the Kansas Prairie Philosopher 
of Virginia origins, in the same sentence with the French philoso- 
pher, Henri Bergson (1859-1941), but both reacted in part at least 
to the same stimuli, to Herbert Spencer immediately, and to F. W. J. 
Schelling (1775-1854), more remotely, and both used the term 
“Creative Evolution” to describe their respective philosophies.” 
Although different as systems, important similarities did not end 
with that descriptive term. Both began with Herbert Spencer, 
repudiating his materialism and setting themselves the task of 
improving upon Spencer. McComas’ book was published in 1880, 
and Bergson’s in 1907. If adverse critics of McComas maintain 


17. Henri Bergson, Creative Evolution (1907), authorized translation from the French 
by Arthur Mitchell, the University of Kansas (New York, 1911). 
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that his thinking was defective, they may be reminded that adverse 
critics of Bergson insisted not only that he had nothing new to 
say but that he was guilty of plagiarism.’* 

Bergson appealed to intuition as an avenue of escape from science 
and rationalism. Some interpreted this as a form of mysticism, or 
as anti-intellectualism. McComas rejected innate or intuitive ideas, 
insisting upon instinctive or developed aptitudes. The critical point 
in considering both men is that in several respects they were in the 
same tradition and that many minds were exploring the implica- 
tions of evolutionary thought to the foundations of Western cul- 
ture. Contrary to what appears to be popular belief, Charles Dar- 
win was not among those who participated in these larger philo- 
sophical quests. Furthermore, among the many who did attempt 
the formidable task, few indeed succeeded in achieving the break- 
through from the concept of completion or the finished universe, to 
the philosophy of incompletion or unfinished universe. Whatever 
the defects of the McComas philosophy, the remarkable aspect of 
his undertaking is that as early as 1880 he had achieved so large a 
measure of success. 

To be sure, McComas made certain important, even critical as- 
sumptions, unverified and unverifiable—so do all philosophers—but 
if they are taken at their face value for the purpose at hand, he 
constructed out of them an articulated system. Indeed, within this 
context, it gave life and the universe a meaning, stoical or existential 
in character, but balanced slightly in favor of optimism. The only 
valid basis of criticism of his or other systems of philosophy, either 
favorable or adverse, is to concede for the sake of analysis the 
unverifiable aspects, and to examine the structure of the thought 
in terms of adequacy and consistency of development. The final 
acceptance or rejection of the system and its tendencies and impli- 
cations depends upon personal value judgments of the critic. 

So far as identifiable, McComas’ inspiration came not from the 
18th century French philosophers, unless by reaction against them, 
but, by direct acknowledgment, primarily from English science 
and philosophy and German philosophy. He made an explicit 
commitment to a concept of progress, but not to the 18th century 
systems of Priestley, Condorcet, or Godwin. For them the goal 
of progress was the achievement of perfection, which means com- 


18. Ben-Ami Scharfstein, Roots of Bergson’s Philosophy (New York, 1943); Hugh S. R. 
Elliot, Modern Science and the Illusions of Professor Bergson (London, 1912); Charles 
N The Tyranny of Time: Einstein or Bergson? ‘Translated from the French by 
E. E. Fournier D’Albe (London, 1925). 
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pletion in the finished individual and the finished universe. Mc. 
Comas paid no tribute to New England transcendentalists, nor to 
Millennialism.’* When he used the terms progress and perfection, 
he meant perpetual incompletion. In creative evolution, happiness 
consisted in pursuit, not possession. What sets McComas apart from 
the several systems of evolutionary philosophy of his time was his 
complete break with the traditional idea of progress or millenary 
variants. He belonged to a new dispensation. 

The system formulated by McComas did not impose upon man 
a finished soul in the ennui of the traditional or Christian Heaven, 
and, of course, he had no use for a Hell as a place of punishment. 
Rewards and punishments were not a part of his system. The very 
concept of the Christian Heaven was impossible to his thinking 
because it was static. The 18th century idea of progress was a 
variant of this type of “creation of completion,” only “adjusted” 
partially to the new religion of science. For McComas, the highest 
concept of being was one of dynamics, self-realization through cre- 
ative change, and nothing less than that would satisfy his sense of 
the highest good and happiness to a self-conscious individual in- 
cluded in a self-conscious universe. 

To Spencer, and to Darwin, the organic development (evolution) 
of the human species was terminal, and death of the material body 
of the individual man thus evolved closed his life span. In both 
respects, the species and the individual, the developmental hypoth- 
esis was man-centered. If these assumptions were valid, then 
indeed the individual man must despair of a diabolical creation— 
such a man would be “a mere ephemeral speck,” as McComas put 
it, created only to die in a completely meaningless sequence—im- 
mortality was a necessity to McComas’ philosophy. Consistency 
in his system required an evolutionary view of the soul and of the 
biological organism, the association being temporary until the self- 
conscious and continuously self-evolving personality was freed from 
physical and mortal forms to enjoy further self-evolution as a free 
spirit—always incomplete, unfinished, unique, and unpredictable, 
although law-governed. To the extent that McComas assumed 
that a state-of-being continued self-evolution beyond the man- 
spirit stage, he had liberated his philosophy from the traditional 
view that the human species is terminal. But the true happiness 
of this free spirit, as of man, depended upon an anticipation of a 
unique, unpredictable, unfinished creative evolution. 

19. Francis Ellingwood Abbott formulated a development philosophy of self-realization, 


but apparently within the framework of traditional concepts: Stowe Persons, Free Religion: 
An American Faith (New Haven, 1947), p. 35. 
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Letters of Daniel R. Anthony, 1857-1862 
—Continued 


Edited by Epcar LancsporF and R. W. RicuHMonpD 
Part THREE, OcTosBer 1, 1861-JuNE 7, 1862 


I. INTRODUCTION 


ANIEL R. ANTHONY'S participation in the Civil War, al- 
though of short duration, was productive of as much contro- 
versy as the other facets of his career. He was commissioned in 
the Seventh Kansas cavalry, originally called the First Kansas, and 
was mustered in as a major on September 29, 1861. One month 
later to the day he was promoted to lieutenant colonel, serving in 
that rank until his resignation was accepted on September 3, 1862. 
The Seventh Kansas was the famous “Jayhawker” regiment, orig- 
inally recruited by Dr. Charles R. Jennison under authority granted 
by Gov. Charles Robinson. Jennison received a colonel’s commis- 
sion from Robinson on September 4, 1861, but it was not until 
October 28 that he and the regiment were officially mustered into 
federal service. In the interim, Anthony was in command of the 
companies as they were organized. 

Jennison was widely known—notorious, in fact—as a guerrilla 
leader during the border warfare of the territorial period. He had 
taken vast quantities of loot, it is said, from Missourians, Proslavery 
and otherwise, including so many horses that it has been suggested 
Kansas equine pedigrees should be recorded as “out of Missouri by 
Jennison.” ? 

Anthony’s letters, and accounts from other hands, make it ap- 
parent that Jennison spent little time with his troops. He has been 
criticized as “too busy playing poker . . . to take the field in 
person,” ? but there was a certain glamour about him, a prestige, 
that, as Anthony writes, was “worth a great deal.” In any event the 


Epcar Lancsporr is assistant secretary and Rosert W. Ricumonp is the state archivist 
of the Kansas State Historical Society. 

1. Simeon M. Fox, “The Story of the Seventh Kansas,” in The Kansas Historical Col- 
lections, v. 8, p. 16. Fox served with the regiment from 1861 to 1865, first as an enlisted 
man in Co. C, then as regimental sergeant major, and finally as first lieutenant and regi- 
mental adjutant. He was later adjutant general of Kansas, 1895-1901. 

2. Ibid., p. 28. According to Fox, the regiment “led the strenuous life” while Anthony 
was in charge. See, also, S$. M. Fox, ““The Early History of the Seventh Kansas Cavalry,” in 
ibid., v. 11, p. 240. In this article Fox wrote (p. 243) that Anthony “superintended the 
organization of the regiment and was the god of the machine. He was in active command of 
the regiment during the brief time it served in Missouri, and to him should be given all 
credit or blame that justly belongs to this organization growing out of its service along the 
border. | This service began about November 10, 1861, and ended January 31, 1862. 
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actual command was largely in Anthony’s hands, and reports indi- 
cate that he exercised his authority capably and vigorously. 

On September 18-20 Confederate troops under Gen. Sterling Price 
won a victory at Lexington, Mo., and it was feared that Price would 
shortly launch an attack against Kansas City. The Seventh Kansas 
at this time was in process of recruiting. Only three companies, 
A, B, and C, had been organized, and these were rushed, under the 
command of Anthony, to aid in the defense. Other companies were 
sent up as they were organized, until by October 1 a reasonably 
respectable force had been assembled, though the men lacked uni- 
forms and mounts. For several weeks these troops served as provost 
guards at Kansas City and Anthony was provost marshal. 

During the remainder of 1861, and through January, 1862, the 
regiment was stationed at various points in the vicinity of Kansas 
City, engaged chiefly in scouting and patrolling as well as in some 
guerilla activity. The Historical Society has a copy of a letter writ- 
ten by John Brown, Jr., who was captain of Co. K, in which he says 
that during this time the regiment seized enough horses belonging 
to rebels in Missouri to outfit the entire command. 

It then proceeded to deprive the rebels of every means by which they had 
successfully carried on the War against the United States. Their wagons were 
loaded with such household stuff as would be especially needed to set their 
slaves up in housekeeping in Kansas. . . . Of the property seized, the 
principal part was turned over to the U. S. Quarter Master. . . . Before 
our regiment left Missouri more than two thousand slaves were by us restored 
to the possession of themselves, were “Jayhawked” into freedom. This es- 
pecially secured for us the title of “Jayhawkers” which ever since we have borne 
without blushing. The chief difficulty we had to confront from first to last, 
has been the persistent efforts of those higher in authority to make us yield 
to the demands of slavery. . . 3 

These raids and seizures of rebel property constituted the “Mis- 
souri Policy” referred to by Anthony in his letter of April 25, 
1862, which resulted in sweeping changes in the regiment’s higher 
echelons. 

The only real battle of this period, and the only one in which 
Anthony was ever a participant, occurred on November 11, 1861. 
This was the Battle of the Little Blue, on which Anthony comments 
in his letter of November 24. Early in February, 1862, the regiment 
went into camp at Humboldt, moving in late March to Lawrence. 
Thereafter it received orders and counterorders until late May, 
when it left Fort Leavenworth for Southern battlefields. 


8. John Brown, Jr., to Parker Pillsbury, July 18, 1862. 





Letrers OF DanireL R. ANTHONY 


Il. THe Letrers 


Heap Quarters Ist Kan CAVALRY 
Kansas Crry Mo Oct 1, 1861 
Dear Bro [MeEnaitr] 

From present appearances I shall be obliged to march with our 
forces east towards Lexington— I now have six companies in all 
400 men and more expected— we have not yet got our horses 
but hope to soon— Our men are all in good spirits— they are 
quartered in good brick stores & dwellings— The officers Head 
Quarters are in a fine 1% story brick dwelling close by. we live 
well—have to sleep on the floor— 

If you are well enough to come I wish you would— See Capt 
M H Insley of the Mansion House—* He will furnish you with a 
good horse, saddle Revolver Sabre and all the equipment com- 
plete for me— I have one horse here but want two— we shall 
be gone say two weeks— You can come with horse on the boat— 
they will pass you to Kansas City— Write me how matters pro- 
gress in Leavenworth— We shall have a fine army to start with 
and hope to do some good before we return— 

Say to Alex to pay out no money except on an order from me—® 


he can write the companies saying I have gone on a trip comd’g 
a Regiment to see P. R. J. & Co at Lexington ® 
You had best write home also saying to them when I have 
gone— I have little time to write and shall have less soon— 
Lanes command is here— _ they look like fighting men— Genl 
Sturgis and Lane will act in concert—* 


Yours &c 
D R ANTHONY 


4. Captain Insley was a quartermaster officer for Lane’s brigade, which consisted of 
the Third and Fourth Kansas volunteers and the Fifth Kansas cavalry. At this time he was 
apparently acting as a supply officer for the Seventh (First) Kansas cavalry also. 

5. Alex D. Niemann, an employee in Anthony’s office, was in charge of his insurance 
business during most of his absence. 

6. P. R. J. & Co. is probably a reference to Generals Price, Rains, and Jackson, Confed- 
erate commanders at Lexington. 

7. Samuel D. Sturgis, 1822-1889, a West Point graduate and regular army officer, was 
appointed a brigadier general of volunteers August 10, 1861. Sturgis and Lane did not 
“act in concert” as Anthony presumed but disagreed violently on how the Missouri border 
residents should be treated. Lane, also a brigadier general, was seldom concerned with any 
orders other than his own and believed that the property of Southern sympathizers was due 
no protection. 

In this controversy Sturgis typified the regular army officer who was trained to carry out 
the policies of his superiors regardless of his personal feelings. In August, General Fremont, 
commanding the Department of the West, had declared all slaves held by Missourians who 
were in arms against the federal government to be free. President Lincoln had disapproved 
Fremont’s order. The President’s policy was directed solely toward restoration of the Union 
and he did not want to antagonize the border states by any move toward freeing their slaves 
or depriving loyal citizens their property. 

The association of Sturgis and Lane was later mentioned by General Grant, who wrote to 
Secretary of War Edwin M. Stanton on October 14, 1865, referring to a defeat of a Union 
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Dear FATHER Nov 5th 1861 


We expect to leave here within two or three days for Sedalia— 
the terminus of the Pacific Rail Road— I shall be in command as 
Col Jennison will remain here to perfect the organization of the 
regiment— The distance from here is 180 miles— we go to escort 
500— six Yoke ox teams (miles of waggons) for transportation 
for Genl Freemonts army— we expect then to either join the 
“Grand Army” of the South west— or pass into the Cherokee 
Nation and put down the rebellion there— then proceed to Fort 
Smith in Arkansaw and effect a junction with Genl Freemont’ 
I send you a copy of my pay acct— very fair pay— I drew 
$244.75 Oct 31 in full to that date 

Merritt will go with me— he can do much better here than 


elsewhere— Truly 


D R ANTHONY 


We recd to day 329 Boxes equipments & clothing— 950 saddles 
—and a complete horse equipments— also 950 over coats &c— 3 
companies have Sharps Carbines— Navy Revolvers & Sabres— 
8 cos— pistol carbines Sabres & revolvers— balance minnie rifles— 


Sabre Bayonets & revolvers— DRA 


Camp UNION 
Kansas Crry Nov 24, 1861 

Dear FATHER 

Here we are again after a trip of one week to Pleasant Hill in 
Cass County Mo— with 8 companies under my command 

We were surrounded by rebels who were concealed in the 
brush— Had no fight with them— although our pickets were 
chasing in theirs all the time— Eleven of their pickets were 
killed by our men— and only one of ours wounded— Four of 


force under Sturgis in 1864, as follows: “Notwithstanding his failure at Guntown, Miss., I 
know him to be a good and efficient officer. . . . From the beginning of the war he 
has suffered from having served in Kansas, and coming in contact with, and in opposition 
to, civilians, Senator Lane probably in the lead.” —Dictionary of American Biography (New 
York, 1928-1958, 22 vols.), v. 18, pp. 182, 183. 

8. Maj. Gen. John C. Frémont was the commanding general of the Department of the 
West with headquarters at St. Louis. On November 2, 1861, three days before Anthony 
wrote this letter, Frémont, then at Springfield, was relieved of his command by President 
Lincoln and replaced by Maj. Gen. David Hunter. 

Anthony’s mention of the “Grand Army” here and in succeeding letters probably means 
the “Army of the Southwest” or the “Army of the West,” terms which are used in most of 
the standard sources to mean Union troops operating in the Missouri-Arkansas area during 
1861-1862. However, he may have been referring to a large-scale expedition which was to 
move through the Indian territory and into the South—a plan advocated by Lane.—(Sce 
letter of January 8, 1862.) Frémont had wanted to march an army through southwestern 
Missouri and northwestern Arkansas to the valley of the Arkansas river and then down that 
stream to the Mississippi. Had these plans worked out the two forces presumably could have 
effected a meeting in Arkansas. For additional information on the abandonment of the Lane- 
supported plan see Footnote 19. 
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our men who were acting as flankers strayed away from their posi- 
tion so far that they were taken prisoners— we sent a company 
of men after them and retook them— 

We recovered 470 of the 500 oxen 27 of the 50 waggons which 
were stolen by the rebels while they were on their way from Ft. 
Leavenworth to Sedalia without an armed escort— 

I go this morning with 8 companies to take up Head Quarters 
at Independence Mo— 12 miles east from here— I go again in 
command— My side is now nearly well— for 8 or 10 days I 
could not get in the Saddle— then commenced by having my leg 
thrown over. 

Have been in the field constantly— Last night one of our men 
was shot by a Lieutenant who was out on patrol— the man drew 
his revolver on the Lieut and the officer shot him dead— no com- 
plaints— Last night one of our men stole some property and he 
is to be shot this morning at 9 a.m. 

Merritt has been very sick with the measles— he is now much 
better so that he sets up— he will be out in a few days— Al- 
though I doubt whether he will be fit for work this winter— And 
I regret it very much—as there never was a time when I needed 
him or some trusty man so much as now— and I could give him a 
chance to make money fast— . . . 

I doubt whether any battle has been fought which was more 
desperate than the one on the Little Blue some three weeks ago— 
we lost 9 men killed and 8 or 9 wounded— _ the enemy lost 15 killed 
& a large number wounded—® 

I was only struck on the hilt of my sabre by a colt revolver bul- 
lett— one of our men who was wounded and a prisoner reports 
that there were several men who recognized me and say they fired 
over a hundred shots at me—and thought I was killed—but I 
come out safely— While in the vicinity of Pleasant Hill 12 miles 
from the battle ground— they said if it had not been for me the 
battle would have been lost— they all heard my commands 

Merritt remains here with Doct. Thorne—"® I hope to be back 


within a week or two 
Truly 


D R Anthony 


9. The first recorded engagement of the regiment was fought November 11 by companies 
A, B, and H, under the command of Anthony. A Confederate force said to be four times 
larger was attacked and driven from its camp. The rebels then took up a strong position in 
the hills along the Little Blue river. Anthony’s men were unable to dislodge them, but de- 
stroyed their camp and captured their horses. Official re state that the three companies 
lost nine men killed and 32 wounded.—Report of the Adjutant General of the State of Kan- 
sas, 1861-’65, Military History of Kansas Regiments . . . (Topeka, 1896), p. 93. 

10. Dr. Joshua Thorne, a surgeon with a volunteer reserve battalion at Kansas City, Mo., 
was in charge of the military hospital in that city——Carrie W. Whitney, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, Its History and Its People . . . (Chicago, 1908, 3 vols.), v. 1, pp. 198, 194. 
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LEAVENWORTH Dec 3, 1861 
Dear AARON 

I am here on a short leave of absence— the first time since my 
connection with the regiment— Our regiment has been ordered to 
move from Westport & Kansas City Mo to some place 5 to 20 miles 
south from here on the west bank of the Missouri in Kansas— 

From appearances we shall make our Head Quarters near the 
Mo & Leavenworth this winter for the purpose of crossing over into 
Platte county Mo and annoying them as much as possible this 
winter— 

I have sold my paper to Webb at a loss of $2376.00 1 

I have taken a Secesh Stallion worth 1,000, and a Grey horse 
worth 200. I now have three tip top horses— 

Dont you want a captaincy or a majorship in the army— or dont 
you want to come out here and speculate in cattle— horses and 
mules— there is a good chance to buy cheap—and stock a large 
farm here at little expense— 

There is money in it to any one who will attend to it— I would 
advise you to come out and try it. Why wont you come?— 

Merritt is still at Kansas City— I have sent for him to day— 

D R ANTHONY 


Camp DENVER NEAR West Point Mo 
Dec 22 1861 
Dear FATHER 

Here we are again after a trip of six days to Kansas City Inde- 
pendence Harrisonville to this place— 

On our route we had several skirmishes with the enemy mostly 
with our picket guards— our force was only 250.— we took 150 
mules & 40 Horses—129 Negroes and gave the negroes 60 Horses 
& mules a lot of oxen, 10 waggons & two carriages and all loaded 
down with Household Furniture— The negroes train into Kansas 
was over a mile long— 

In one skirmish we killed Col Hurst of the 38rd Mo and 6 or 7 
of his men (rebels )— 

We will not remain here long but will move further into Missouri 
to get forage—and Beef 

Col Jennison hopes to be promoted to a Brig Genl— _ in that 
case I hope to fill his place— 


11. Anthony announced the sale of the Conscrvative to D. W. Wilder, who had been 
editor since the paper was established, in an editorial note on November 8, 1861. 
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I took a fine Secesh flag at Harrisonville— also a Secesh com- 
mission which I will send you if I can— 
The weather has been beautiful until this morning there is 6 
inches of snow— tis not cold— 
How did Merritt stand the ride home! Truly 
D R ANTHONY 


HEAD QUARTERS 

Camp “JOHNSON” 

Morristown Mo Dec 26, 1861 
Dear SISTER 

Well here I am again in command of the camp. 

Our regiment of 900 cavalry 8 companies of the 7th Missouri 
2 cos 8 Iowa and Capt Howard with 8 pieces artillery—and Lieut 
Col Martin with 2 Cos 8th Kansas—" in all 1500 men— quite a 
handsome command— Col Jennison gone to Mound City—he will 
return on Saturday— 

I have selected a fine house for my Head Quarters—the owner 
is in the Secesh army—( This letter is written on Secesh paper taken 
at Harrisonville Mo) My house contains 3 rooms—is unplastered— 

Our Adjutant— Lieut Hoyt (of Boston) [of] John Brown Jrs. 
Company RJ Hinton and my orderly Robt Pierce—(one of the 
best boys in the world) occupy the House with me—" then I 
have four colored individuals for servants—one to take care of 
House— one body servant one cook and one waiter To day was 
our first dinner here as we had none Christmas we called it our 
Christmas Dinner— We had splendid biscuit— coffee—roast 
goose & chickens & Butter & Molasses— with plenty of secesh 
crockery What we failed in food was made up in dishes— What 
we did have was gotten up in the very best of Style— I never ate a 
better dinner anywhere— 

Tomorrow Lon says he will give us the same with apple dump- 
lings and pies— 

12. Lt. Col. John A. Martin of the Eighth Kansas infantry was mustered into service 
October 27, 1861. He was promoted to colonel and regimental commander November 1, 
1862, serving until his discharge November 16, 1864. Martin lived at Atchison, where he 


published the Freedom’s Champion, and was active throughout his life in Kansas politics. 
He served as governor, 1885-1889. 

18. The regimental adjutant was John T. Snoddy of Mound City. George H. Hoyt of 
Boston, Mass., was mustered in as second lieutenant of Co. K on December 11, 1861, pro- 
moted to captain of the company on May 27, 1862, and resigned because of disability on 
September 3, 1862. This was a rifle company raised by John Brown, Jr., in Ohio, which 
was mustered into the regiment on November 12. Brown himself was mustered in as captain 
of the company on January 10, 1862, serving until his resignation because of ill health on 
May 27, 1862. Richard J. Hinton, widely known for his work in behalf of the Free-State 
cause during the territorial period, was employed at this time as a newspaper correspondent. 
In 1862 he was commissioned a first lieutenant to recruit and train Negro troops, reportedly 
the first man in the United States to receive such a commission. Robert H. Pierce of Chicago, 
& private in Co, E, became a first lieutenant in the 21st Illinois infantry, April 21, 1862. 
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The 4 colored individuals are playing the Fiddle in the Kitchen 
and the boys are playing Euchre in the front room— 

Our sleeping room up stairs is carpeted but unplastered— | 
have a mattrass & Feather bed on a good French bedstead but no 
sheets— 

Hinton sets close by reading the Chicago Tribune I put 17 men 
on police duty to day for leaving camp without permission— The 
men all sleep in tents snow 6 inches deep—and quite cold— 
They have plenty of straw— 

We expect to remain here some two months—but will probably 
move south on a scouting expedition with a strong force to feel 
after Price— 

Ever Truly 
D R ANTHONY 


HEAD QUARTERS 
Camp JOHNSON 
Morristown Mo Dec 28, 1861 


DEAR AARON 
Dont you want a Captain’s Commission in the lst Kansas Cav- 
alry— If so I think I can give you a place Capt McLean worth 


150 $ per month and plenty of hard wet cold riding & sleeping 
in tent to do— 

The news is the enemy have gone south 150 miles and we have 
no fighting to do unless we move down to them— 

I may go Leavenworth again first of Jany— The weather has 
moderated—freezing nights and thawing days— 

Our (My) Quarters are in good shape— 

I fear my body Servant Griff has gone to his long home— ten 
days ago I sent him from Independence Mo with a long train of 
waggons and one hundred twenty negroes to Leavenworth He 
arrived safely—but must have lost his way or been captured on 
his return through Missouri— I would hate to lose him as he 
is invaluable— A good servant is rare to be found— Griff would 
take good care of trunk clothing &c 

Col Jennison & Lady arrived in Camp today and this evening 
at 8 o'clock we complimented them with music from our Infantry 
Brass Band Also a dash of the Bugle Blast 22 strong and good 
music— 

How does Merritt get along—he ought to be here at work— 

Truly 
D R ANTHONY 
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HEAD QUARTERS 

First Kansas CALVALRY 

Camp JOHNSON 

Morristown Mo Jany 8th 1862 
Dear SISTER 

Your letter of the 28th Ult. come last night— 

We now have a daily messenger from here to Leavenworth and 
from here south to Ft Scott— 

From present prospects we shall move as the advance guard of 
the Grand Army of the West into the Cherokee Nation Arkansas 
and south until we meet an enemy in force— This Grand Army 
will number about 20,000 men—and will move within four or eight 
weeks— While the advance is the most dangerous it is thought 
the most honorable and most of our 

[letter incomplete] 


Mounp Criry Kansas 
Feby 8rd 1862 
Dear SISTER 

Our command arrived here yesterday afternoon— 

We march tomorrow for Humbolt 45 miles southwest from this 
place—'* We have been three days on the march from our old 
camp at Morristown which is 50 miles northeast from this point— 
Our men have had to sleep out on the snow— the weather has 
been cold and cutting— _ today is sleety, freezing and wet— we 
hope to reach Humbolt on the 4th and 5th inst— After resting 
a few days I propose taking 500 men and taking our Mountain 
Howitzer (12 pound) and go south 100 miles into the Cherokee 
Nation 50 miles south of Humbolt there are 6000 or 7000 friendly 
Indians— we are now sending them food and clothing— _ they 
send me word they are anxiously waiting for us— that they are 
ready to fight all rebeldom— They seem to understand the issue— 

Col Jennison is now at Leavenworth— he expects to command 
a Brigade—in that case—I of course command the Regiment and 
the advance to the Grand Army of the southwest— 

In our march we free every slave, every man of all nations. 
Kindred tongue and color, and arm or use them in such manner 
as will best aid us in putting down rebels— We hope to stir up 
an insurrection among the negroes— 

Many men whites and Blacks ask why dont Fred Douglass come 


14. On January 31, 1862, the regiment began a move to Humboldt, Kan., where it re- 
mained until late in March. 
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out here—raise a regiment of Blacks— I know the reasons why. 
But if Fred could get $10,000 he could raise a regiment and our 
Maj Genl would not refuse them— Blacks can soonest gain the 
confidence of the slaves, and rebels fear nothing more than the 
loss of a baby Darkie or an insurrection 

I hope to do something in my southern trip— Genl Hunter told 
me to go as far south as I pleased—" If I cant fight I can run— 
We can do nothing until the weather moderates— as we must 
march south without tents and luggage— go with celerity and 
boldness to win— 

Capt John Brown Jr is now with us— I like him much— he 
remembers you and seems glad to be with us— 

Truly D R ANTHONY 


HEAD QUARTERS 

Fmst Kansas CAVALRY 

Camp HuNTER 

Humsott Kan Feby 22, 1862 
Dear MOTHER 

Here I am in this out of the world place—the town the Secesh 
from Missouri & Indian Country burned some two months ago—" 

The few houses remaining stand on the Prarie about one mile 
east of the Neosho River one of the largest rivers of Southern Kan- 
sas— it empties into the Arkansas Our camp is near the bank 
of the river in an Oak Grove— Although the weather has been 
intensly cold our men have lived comfortably— _ I live in a house 
about % mile south of camp— 

Col Jennison having been appointed Acting Brig Genl—while he 
is so acting I shall have command of the Regiment— It is hard 
work with so many restless men—who have lived among rebels so 
long that it now comes hard for them to respect the person and 
property of Loyal citizens— They have lived so long on chickens 
turkeys apples jellies taken from Secesh—and now they have to 
come down to regular army rations— 

We had a snow storm this week—but the afternoons are so com- 
fortable that the snow is fast disappearing— 


15. Word was received from Washington on November 12, 1861, that a new military 
command, the Department of Kansas, had been established three days before, and that Maj. 
Gen. David Hunter had been assigned as commanding officer. Headquarters of the new 
department was at Fort Leavenworth. 

16. Humboldt was raided on September 8, 1861, by a band of Missouri guerrillas, 
Cherokee Indians and Osage half-breeds. A month later, on October 14, the town was again 
attacked, this time by a Confederate cavalry force. Most of Humboldt’s buildings were 
burned by this group but only one resident was killed. 
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My living is not half as good as when in Mo— _I have good Beef 
Steaks—good hot bread & Coffee—very little change—I did board 
but now I have my black boys cook for me— 

Our men are constantly parading in front of my quarters— we 
have three hours drill in morning—and two hours in the afternoon— 
I comdg on the regimental drill—of one hour 4 to 5 PM each day— 
and on Parade—Inspection & Reviews Until you have seen 700 
or 800 men mounted—you will have little idea of the splendid 
appearance they make—they cover nearly one half mile square— 
Today we have a Review of troops—and 34 guns in memory of 
Washington— Also in honor of recent victories at Ft Donaldson 
& by Genl Sigel—"* 

We dont know how long we remain here—probably 3 or 4 weeks 
more 

I went to Leavenworth the last time to get a leave of absence 
but our regiment was ordered to this place and I deemed it best 
not to apply 

I hope to hear of Merritts recovery—I think he would like to go 
with usx— I hope to hear from you 

Susan is about the only one who writes much— 

With love to yourself and all I am your son 

D R ANTHONY 


Heap Quarters First Kansas CAVALRY 
Camp “Hunter” HumMsBo.tt Kansas 
March 1, 1862 


Dear AARON 

For the past two months efforts have been made by the [Leaven- 
worth] Times paper and Judge Ewing assisted by parties who were 
disappointed applicants to oust me from the Post office. 

Upon being notified of the fact I wrote the P M Genl—Genl Lane 
& Genl Pomeroy U. S. S.— 

The Ist Asst P M Genl wrote me all would remain unchanged— 
so long as the office was well conducted and my sureties were satis- 
fied with my deputies— I forwarded their approval of my ap- 
pointment of the Deputies employed— 


17. Fort Donelson, on the Cumberland river in Tennessee, fell to Union forces under 
General Grant on February 16, 1862. The victory was widely celebrated in the North as 
balancing the Confederate victory at Bull Run the year before. 

Franz Sigel, 1824-1902, organized the Third Missouri infantry regiment and became 
its colonel, May 4, 1861. He rose to the rank of major general and held several important 
commands prior to his resignation in May, 1865. He was serving in Missouri as a brigadier 
general at the time Anthony wrote this letter but the mention of a victory by Sigel is difficult 
to understand. Sigel had been at Wilson’s Creek in 1861 and led a force at Pea Ridge in 
March, 1862, but no record has been found of his scoring any significant victory between 

two major engagements. 
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Genl Lane wrote to Hon Montgomery Blair P M Genl a most 
emphatic endorsement of my appointment and approval of my 
course while in the army—and his desire for me to remain there 
during war— 

Enclosed I hand you copy of letter recd by me from Genl S. C. 
Pomeroy U.S.S.1® 

Considering all the circumstances I think I can feel proud of 
these several prompt and decisive answers to my letters. 

We have now been here nearly four weeks— Since we came 
here Actg Brig Genl Jennison has not interfered with my disci- 
plining the Regiment— Heretofore he has come to the regiment 
every few days and relaxed the rigor of my orders— Jennison has 
done every thing I could ask of him—but then he is in reality unfit 
for any position on acct of his poor education— He spells “toock’” 
“Flowering Mill” “Hoit” “Shure” and “Sich” like— The prestige he 
has—is his name—which is worth a great deal— I have written 
Genl Hunter to give me orders to move my Regiment to Ft Gib- 
son— I think I could capture it—and I want the honor of retak- 
ing it—as I have suggested how and have learned the situation of 
forces there— this place is 150 [miles] north of Ft Gibson— I 
think that with the aid of the friendly Indians I could retake Ft 
Smith also— 

You might show this letter to the [Rochester, N. Y.] Express (I 
mean Genl Pomeroy’s) not for them to publish—but to say if they 
desire that all our Senators and leading men are my friends— | 
have many thanks for the Express for the many kind words spoken 
by them of me— _I hope the time will come when I can reciprocate. 

I do not wish any thing public said of what I say of Jennison— 
We are on the best of terms— But we are very careful not to 
permit him to write or do any thing unless done under the super- 
vision of some of his friends— who have good judgement— _Jen- 
nison knows his weakness and always submits to proper inspection— 

There is one thing which may seem strange— Col Jennison has 
been col of this regimt six months and has yet to give the first com- 
mand to them— I have always commanded them— Have been 
with them in all their expeditions into the enemy’s country except 
one time Jennison went to Independence I speak of these things 


18. Sen. S. C. Pomeroy told Anthony, in a letter dated Washington, January 25, 1862, 
that “. . . I give no aid or comfort to any man who is seeking your removal because you 
are willing to serve your comatay. ‘ . I have been delighted with all I have heard of 

and of your regiment. . . I dont believe you will lose the Post Office without my 

owing it. You certainly wont if Ido. The P. M. General assured me that so long as your 
DSendegen , were satisfied’ and the office was well conducted you should not be removed. 
—*D. R. Anthony Collection,” Manuscript division, Kansas State Historical Society. 
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so as to have them on the record right— I have now posted my- 
self in the Tactics so that I am posted in all the evolutions of a 
regiment—and can maneuver my command better than any of- 
ficer in it— 

I learn today that Merritt is at the Post office— This place is 
120 miles south of Leavenworth— Write the news often— From 
present appearances I shall not be able to obtain a “Leave of Ab- 
sence” to visit Leavenworth or elsewhere The Hunter, Lane em- 
broglio is not yet settled— I hope it will soon—for now is the time 
to strike—'® I have so written Genl Hunter that I may or they 
may know my ideas— 

Truly D R ANTHONY 


Camp “HunrTER” 

Heap Quarters Ist Kan CAVALRY 

Humsoxpr Kan March 8, 1862 
Dear SISTER 

Here we continue to remain—how the Lord only knows— _ To- 
day we shot one man for desertion and attempting to go over to 
the enemy—* he stole my horse—a valuable Black—Saddle 
Briddle Halter & Saddle Blanket— I offered $200 reward and 
caught him Genl Jennison ordered a court martial—and he was 
condemned to be shot— I declined to have any thing to do with 
the trial for the reason I had offered a reward— 

Our matters are in good condition except we all want to move— 
Genl Jennison continues unwell— I do wish he was well—Maj Lee 
goes tomorrow to Ft. Leavenworth to see what is to be our fate or 
destination. Considering all things Jennison ought to be a Brig 
Genl— I want him to have [it] because it would promote me to 
Colonel— I have had full command of the regiment for most of 


19. Til feeling between General Hunter and Lane had developed over the large-scale 
military expedition to the South. The Leavenworth Conservative published several items 
during February, 1862, indicating that Lane expected to resign his seat in the U. S. senate 
to take command of this expedition. However, Hunter on January 27 issued General Orders 
No. 2 in which he stated his intention to lead it in person. On March 11 the Department 
of Kansas was merged in a new Department of the Mississippi, under command _ of General 
Halleck, and Hunter was ordered to a new command comprised of the states of South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Florida. Talk of the expedition came to an end. Said the Conservative 
on March 14: “It was well called a ‘Newspaper Expedition!’ ” 


20. This was Alexander Driscol, a private of Company H. According to a letter printed 
by the Leavenworth Conservative, March 20, 1862, Driscol had deserted from the English at 
ebastopol and from Price’s forces at Lexington. He had enlisted in Co. H, October 10, 
1861, since which time he had robbed a Union man in Missouri, stabbed a fellow soldier, 
and finally escaped from his guards, stole a horse, and fled toward a Confederate camp. He 
was soon captured, however, tried by court martial, and shot by a firing squad. “Col. 
Anthony addressed us upon the occasion,” wrote the newspaper correspondent, “and although 
a man of iron nerve and possessed of a large amount of fortiter in re, yet still the solemnity 
of the occasion, the sad duty to be ormed, the occasion and the surroundings evidently 
affected the heart of our gallant Colonel, as they did every soldier present.” 
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the time and now for 5 weeks have had absolute command— 
When our men are out they make a big show 

I have mastered the Tactics so that I can now put them through 
all the maneuvers and evolutions— 

With Love to all I am As Ever 

Merrits with me _ he is doing well 

Try 
D R ANTHONY 


Heap Quarters First KAN CAVALRY 
Camp Hunter Humsoipt March 8, 1862 
Dear MOTHER 

Your letter recieved in due season—was “right” glad to hear from 
you— 

Have been more lonesome here than at any time since I have 
been in the army—for the reason I have nothing to do but to drill 
the men, and the weather has been cold windy and unpleasant 
for that Today the wind blows a perfect hurricane— 

Merritt is now standing at the delivery in the Post office I could 
give him a Lieut Coms if he felt disposed to take it and thought he 
could fill it— I shall pay the note you hold of $500 & interest in 
a few days and then you can have your mortgage reduced— On 
the Ist July 1862 I hope to have all my debts paid— My income 
this year will foot up very handsomely I shall realize as follows 
Life and Health Fires Post Office & Colonelcy and all prospering to 
Witt— Post Office 2.500 

Rent of Anthony Buildings 3,000 
My pay as Lieut Col 2,652 
Interest & Insurance 1,848 


My hopes are Total $10,000 
A fair income for one year “Ten thousand a year”"— 

I hope you wont think I am speculating to much— I haven't 
much to write about my own matters— I tried for a “Leave of 
Absence” but it was not granted— Dont think I shall get off until 
this campaign is over 

As ever truly your son 
D R ANTHONY 
Keep right on writing 
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LEAvENWwoRTH April 23 1862 
Dear FATHER 

Herewith I hand you check for $570.00 to pay my note of $502.50 
& inst— Cancel the note and send it to me. I would suggest you 
apply it in payment of the Home mortgage at once. 

I dont know whether I can go east or not— Our regmt is now 
at Topeka enroute to Ft Riley—* 

Merritt makes a splendid officer—and you must not write any 
thing to unsettle him—*? 

Col Jennison got into trouble on acct of his own foolishness Say- 
ing the regiment would disband if he resigned— the officers 
resign &c— The officers wouldn't and he made extravagent state- 
ments about its disolution ** Truly DR ANTHONY 


LEAVENWORTH April 25 1862 
Dear Bro 

Your letter to Merritt recd & forwarded to him. If the war per- 
mit does not cost over $100 perhaps he had best get the permit— 

Or perhaps you had best wait and see the destination of the 
Regiment— 

Merritt makes a fine looking officer and a good one too, I think 
He is now at Ft Riley enroute for New Mexico— There are some 
doubts about our regiment going or any other regiment—all the 
troops are needed here— 


21. On March 25 the regiment, now the Seventh, had been ordered to move from Hum- 
boldt to Lawrence. On April 22 it received new orders to proceed to Fort Riley, where it 
was to prepare for a march to New Mexico. However, this plan was later countermanded. 


22. Merritt—Jacob M. Anthony—was mustered in as second lieutenant of Co, A on 
April 2. He was promoted to captain of Co. I on May 16, 1863, and served until September 
29, 1865. S. M. Fox, op. cit., pp. 25, 26, describes Merritt as “molded from more plastic 
and tractable clay” than his brother Daniel. “He had courage and staying qualities, and 
made up in persistency what he lacked in aggressiveness. He was an excellent company 
commander, and I believe that he, of all the officers appointed from civil life who came to 
the regiment after it went into the field, overcame the resentment of the men and served 
through to the end.” 


23. Jennison’ s difficulties apparently stemmed in part from his forays against Southern 
sympathizers in Missouri—his “Missouri Policy” as Anthony calls it—which were not ap- 
proved by his military superiors, and in part from his immoderate remarks. S. M. Fox, 
op. cit., P. 24, says that when James G. Blunt was made a brigadier general on April 8, 
Jennison, * ‘who was an aspirant for the promotion himself, was highly wroth. and made an 
intemperate speech while in camp at Lawrence, during which he practically advised the 
men to desert.”” Several, principally from Co. H, took him at his word and disappeared. 
Jennison himself resigned his commission on April ll. Six days later he was arrested by 
order of General Sturgis and sent under guard to St. Louis. Charges were preferred against 
him but no official action was ever taken on them. He was released from arrest and re- 
instated in his original rank. 

A contradictory note in this affair is an a by Sturgis, dated April 26 and printed 
in the Leavenworth Conservative April 30, that Jennison’s arrest “was the result of repre- 
sentations made by Lieut. Col. D. R. Anthony, of his own regiment, and Col. Geo. W. 
Deitzler, his immediate commanding | officer, and was made at the earnest solicitation of this 
latter officer, who . d his ‘ te arrest,” and charges him with the 
most grave and serious crimes known to military law.” Yet Anthony, in these letters, makes 
no mention of any implication in the arrest and indicates no serious disapproval of Jennison’s 
policy. In the following letter, in fact, he states that in respect to the events in Missouri 
“we are all in the same boat.” Only a few months later Anthony’s own abolitionist senti- 
ments Sop him to defy his own superior officers and ultimately resulted in his resignation 

e army. 
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I am trying to get leave of absence for 20 days—but it is doubt- 
full if I succeed— 

Col Jennison has been released—is at Barnums Hotel—and as- 
signed the limits of St Louis— 

He talked very foolishly about the regiment disbanding &c and 
said harsh words of the officers and President—which he said might 
cause his arrest— If they have charges against him for his Mis- 
souri Policy—we are all in the same boat— 

Truly 
D R ANTHoNy 


LEAVENWORTH April 28th 1862 
DEAR FATHER 

Our Regmt is now at Ft Riley enroute for New Mexico— 

I was detailed by Genl Sturgis to set on a General Court Martial 
at the Fort Genl Mitchell & Col Graham having been excused 
left me the President of the court—** We got through Saturday 
and I am now waiting here for court papers to be made up by the 
Judge Advocate for my signature— Also for the end of the month 
to obtain special orders from Genl Sturgis to draw my pay, and 
also to try and get a leave of absence for 20 days to go east— 
Genl Halleck will hardly grant my request—but I thought I would 
ask him and see— 

Merritt makes a good officer and thus far is well liked— I spent 
a couple of hundred dollars to outfit him— 

Coat wescoat & Pants $44.00 

Saddle $2.00 

Boots 8.00 

Guantlets 3.00 

Sabre Revolver Belt 30.00 

Horse & Blankets 150.00 
And so the figures run up more than I thought but for the first 
time in his life he blacks his boots—brushes his hair and tries to 
look fine— 

I have high hopes of him if he is now permitted by his friends 
to do well Truly 

D R ANTHONY 


24. Robert B. Mitchell, a native of Ohio, was a veteran of the Mexican War. He moved 
to Kansas in 1856, puticlpated paiva in Free-State politics and served as territorial treas- 
urer from 1859 to 1861. On June 20, 1861, he was commissioned colonel of the Second 
Kansas infantry, later designated the Second Kansas volunteer cavalry, and was promoted to 
brigadier general April 8, 1862. 

In February, 1862, Col. Robert H. Graham of Leavenworth had raised four companics 
for service in New Mexico. An order issued by General Hunter on February 28, consolidated 
them with the Eighth Kansas Volunteer infantry, Colonel Graham being assigned the com- 
mand. In June he became ill and died at St. Louis on November 11. 
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LEAVENWORTH May 28 1862 
Deak FATHER 

Yours with canceled notes recd— 

Merritt left yesterday on the “Sam Gaty” for Corinth Miss.” 
Cos A. C. E. & part of F went today and tomorrow the balance of 
the regiment goes— I go in command— 

We have had blustering times, Jennison resigned—Lt. Gov. Root 
commissioned Maj Blair our Col & Gov. Robinson when he re- 
turned from Washington com Maj Lee col—both had command a 
few days each—** On the 26th Genl Blunt issued an order revoking 
the one giving Lee command— And as I was the Senior officer 
giving it to me—and ordering “A L Lee to resume his position as 
major and report to Col D R Anthony for duty” 

Now we learn Col Jennison has been reinstated— In the mean- 
time however I keep the command until the thing is settled— It 
will take us 8 or 10 days to go to Corinth— 

I think you had best come to Leavenworth for 4 or 6 months— 
I had obtained a leave of absence for thirty days— but on the 
order to Corinth thought best to go there first— 

Truly 
D R ANTHONY 


Heapouarters 7th Rect K. V. 
Cotumsus Ky June 6th 1862 
Dear AARON 

Here we are in the land of Dixie again— 

This trip from Leavenworth was made on Steamers 700 miles 
in three days— We are now camped with the 8th Kans 12th & 
18th Wis 54th Ill infantry 2ond Kansas & 8th Wis Batteries 
2ond cavalry & ours 7th Kan cavalry on the ground and in the for- 
tification of the rebels— Genl Quinby commands the post—a very 
important one too" on his Staff I find Capt Barton & Lieut Erick- 


25. On May 18 the regiment received new orders to report to Fort Leavenworth and 
Prepare to move south. May 27 and 28 the troops embarked on transports at the fort with 
instructions to proceed via Pittsburg Landing and report to General Halleck, then operating 
against Corinth. Fox, op. cit., p. 30, identified ““The New Sam. Gaty” as the lead transport 
in this movement. 

26. Charles W. Blair, Fort Scott, was mustered in as major of the Second Regiment 
Kansas volunteers on February 28, 1862. In September, 1863, he was transferred to the l4th 
Kansas Volunteer cavalry, became its colonel in November, and served with that organization 
until he was mustered out in August, 1865. The Report of the Adjutant General does not 
show him as officially connected with the Seventh Kansas at any time. 

Lt. Gov. Joseph P. Root, a Wyandotte physician, was surgeon of the Second Kansas from 
December 28, 1861, to April 18, 1865. 

Albert L. Lee of Elwood was mustered in as major of the Seventh Kansas October 29, 
1861, promoted to colonel of the regiment May 17, 1862, according to the Report of the 
Adjutant General, and to brigadier general of volunteers on November 29, 1862. 


27. Brig. Gen. I. F. Quinby was commanding officer of the District of the Mississippi. 
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son of Rochester— A no 1 men and good officers & business men 
Maj Strong of 12th Wis a Granvill Washington Co [New York] man 
& capt Norton son of Reuben Norton of Easton [New York] in 
same Regt— Wherever we go we find old acquaintances— 

The labor and expense on these Fortifications must have been 
enormous to the Rebels— _ over 7 miles of earth works, One of the 
strongest natural points for defense I ever saw— _ surrounded by 
water swamp & woods 200 or 300 ft high commanding the country 
for miles around— The rebels ought to have put in a years pro- 
visions and stood a siege— with 20,000 men they ought to have 
held it against odds— 

The mortality amongst them must have been fearfull— The 
Post surgeon estimates 7,000 graves— Most must have died from 
disease. We find the remains of dead rebels scattered about— 

From appearances their sanitary regulations must have been 
bad— Most of the troops were from Miss La & Texas Ala & 
Geo— they dug holes in the ground, pitched their tents over 
them—dug holes in the banks like out door cellars and built an 
endless number of log huts— mudded up to make them warm— 

The ground on which our camp is made—was covered with 
Brick—burnt logs—mud—old Hay—Tents clothing Beef Bones 
and other Bones—all half rotten and putrid—for the past two 
days I have had 300 to 400 men policing the ground in & around 
camp— Hauling off and burning every thing offensive— And to 
day we begin to feel that we are breathing the pure air— 

You know we started for Corinth at Cairo our destination was 
changed to this point— Merritt went on the first boat and went 
to Pittsburg Landing— the 3% companies with him have been or- 
dered back by Genl Halleck— We expect him here to day. 

Two of our companies under Maj Herrick yesterday went to 
Moscow *8 12 miles south on the Mobile and Ohio Rail Road— 
this is the terminus of this road— _ it has not been in running order 
since the rebels evacuated— Some of the bridges were destroyed 
at that time— To day the 12th Wis Infantry 8th Wis Battery & 
our regiment are ordered to Union City 16 miles south east of 
Hickman on the M & O R. R. The road is to be put in running 
order at once— 

Did I tell you that when Col Jennison resigned—Lieut Gov Root 
appointed Maj Blair of the Kan 2ond Colonel of this regiment— 

28. Thomas P. Herrick entered military service October 28, 1861, as a major in the 


Seventh Kansas. He was promoted to lieutenant colonel September 3, 1862, and on June 
11, 1863, became colonel of the regiment, serving in that capacity until the end of the war. 
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that when Gov. Robinson returned from Washington he appointed 
Maj Lee Col—so for a few days we had two Colonels But Genl 
Blunt Comdg Dpt of Kansas recinded the order and gave me the 
command of the regiment again. Now Col Jennison has been rein- 
stated Col of our regmt by the Secy of War. whether he will take 
command again or not is doubtful— rumor says he has been as- 
signed to duty in the Indian Territory— If so I shall retain com- 
mand of the Regmt— 

When I left Leavenworth Thomas C Stevens of the firm of Thos 
Carney & Co put on board 2 Boxes Sparkling Catawba & Cigars 
with his compliments— Tom Stevens was remembered by every 
officer on board belonging to 12th Wis & our regmt— Just recd 
news that Merritt was still at Pittsburg— all or Anything of in- 
terest herein you may publish— 

As Ever D R ANTHONY 


Heap Quarters 7th Rect K. V. 

Camp QuInBy 

Cotumsus Ky June 7, 1862 
Dear SISTER 

Your letter from some where reached me at Leavenworth while 
I was enroute from Fort Riley to Pittsburgh— 

My time here has been passed very pleasantly— On the 2ond 
I invited Marcus J. Parrott to dine with me—*® I gave him Roast 
Chicken Potatoes Bread Coffee Butter & a Bottle of Sparkling 
Catawba— We ha social time—with some promises of future 
good friendship— Which is somewhat refreshing in these times 
of unfaithfullness— The next evening Genl Mitchell comd’g our 
Brigade Leut Lines & Pratt of his Staff—Genl Quinby—Capt Barton 
& Leut Erickson of his Staff—the last three from Rochester—called 
on me at my tent in camp—which is about one half mile from 
town— We had a pleasant chat I regaled them with Sparkling 
Catawba and it was appreciated too as no one else of the 5 or 6000 
troops here had the article— 

The next day Maj Strong formerly of Granvile Washington Co 
N. Y. and Capt Norton son of Reuben Norton of Easton N. Y. and 
of the 12th Wis Volunteers dined with me— And last nigh/t] 
Genl Quinby & Capt Barton made another social call— Night 


29. Parrott, a resident of Leavenworth, had been a leader of the Free-State party during 
the territorial period and was twice territorial delegate to congress. It was he who tele- 


graphed news of the admission of Kansas to the Leavenworth Conservative. Parrott was at 
this time an assistant adjutant general of Kansas with the rank of captain. 


24—4339 
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before last the band of the 12th Wis Vol composed of some 20 men 
with silver instrument serenaded me— 

So you see I can hardly be lonesome— 

Yet I desire to get out of the Army at an early day on account 
of some little differences in the Regt in reference to who shall be 
colonel— Gov. Robinson wont commission me for the reason | 
have always belonged to the Lane party as its called— Some 2 
of the officers are for me—and some 15 for Lee 

Maj Blair has been commissioned Col by the Lt Gov— Maj 
Lee has been com Col by Gov Robinson— Col Jennison has been 
reinstated by order of the President— I prefer to have Jennison 
and hope he will not be promoted to a Brigadiership— As the 
matter now stands I am commanding the Regiment and I doubt 
whether Jennison will rejoin the regiment—if not I will still con- 
tinue to command— Two of our companies are at Moscow 12 
miles south on the Mobile and Ohio R. R—Under Maj Herrick— 
One Co is acting body Guard for Genl Mitchell— Seven Com- 
panies are in Camp with me— Col Jennison is absent Maj Lee 
just arrived— Merritt come in last night Merritt says his trip 
to Pittsburgh was a pleasant one— he is well, doing well & liked 
well— I never was so well pleased with him as since he come 
into the service— he makes a good officer and attends to his 
business 

Marrying nearly ruined him— Let every one at home let him 
rest— refrain from writing him about his wife or himself as 
regards old matters or as regards future prospects— Dont be 
anxious— 

We expect to move South in a few days— As we now are well 
supplied with arms. In good fighting order— 

All letters of a visiting nature send to me 

7th Regt Kan Vol 
Mitchells Kan Brigade 
Via Cairo— 

Ill 


(Part Four, the D. R. Anthony Letters of June 20- 
September 14, 1862, Will Appear in the 
Winter, 1958, Issue. ) 





Bypaths of Kansas History 
Hicu LeveL DEBATING AT LEAVENWORTH 


From the Leavenworth Times, August 28, 1858. 


The last question which came before the Leavenworth Debating Club was: 
“Which is the most beautiful production; a girl or a strawberry?” After con- 
tinuing the argument two nights the meeting adjourned without coming to a 
conclusion; the old ones going for the strawberries, and the young ones for 


the girls. 


—_~>—_——. 


“THE MOMENT OF TRUTH” 


From the Marysville Locomotive, August 27, 1870. 


A woman from this locality who left her husband’s “bed and board” a few 
days ago, and took the “responsibilities” with her, dispatched the following 
consoling message to him: “You needn’t worry any about the children— 


none of “em is yours.” 
—_— > 


APPLIED KNOWLEDGE 
From the Washington Weekly Republican, May 30, 1873. 


An Atchison youth just fresh from college is about to bring suit against his 
sweet heart for breach of promise. He has learned that two negatives make 
an affirmative and is going to test it in the courts, as the idol of his heart has 
replied in the negative twice to his popping the question. 


_— 


Ficut Wir A BuFFALo 


From the Ellis County Star, Hays City, June 15, 1876. 


We learn from Mr. H. C. Allen of this city the following facts concerning a 
rough and tumble fight between W. N. Morphy, late of this city, and a nearly 
full grown buffalo calf, which for cool daring beats anything we have as yet 
heard of. On Tuesday last, while Messrs. Allen and Morphy were driving along 
the prairie between Buckner and the Saw Log a herd of buffaloes were seen 
approaching. As soon as the animals came in sight a thirst for blood was 
aroused within the minds of the two travelers. The only weapons in the outfit 
were a thirty-two calibre revolver and a ripping knife. Morphy jumped on his 
pony with the revolver, and struck out for the game, Allen following with the 
tipping knife as soon as he could detach one of his horses from the wagon, 
and secure the other. Morphy soon had a victim singled out and fired at him 
five times; but the pony jumped up and down in such a manner that not one 
of the shots took effect. Soon getting tired of running, the animal turned and 
charged on the pony. He tried this several times, until the matter becoming 
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somewhat monotonous to the recipient of its attentions, he charged on the 
buffalo. They collided, and the pony, buffalo and Morphy were scattered all 
over the ground. All three regained their footing at the same time, and each 
commenced business: the buffalo to butting the pony, and Morphy to kicking 
the buffalo. While busily engaged in this pleasing entertainment the animal, 
turning quickly, made for Mr. M. The latter seized him around the neck in 
a loving embrace and they went to the earth together, the man uppermost. Just 
at this stage of affairs Mr. Allen arrived and while the bison was down thrust his 
knife into its vitals, thus ending one of the most novel struggles ever heard of 
outside of a ten cent novel. 


Even Ex-Governors WERE Not Sare 1N DopceE Crry 


From the Dodge City Times, March 24, 1877. 


Last Thursday morning our political magnates were agreeably surprised by 
the intelligence that the once famous political boss of the State, ex-Gov. Thos. 
Carney, of Leavenworth, had arrived on the 6 o'clock train. It was at first 
whispered among the knowing ones that the Gov. was about to open up a 
canvass for his election to J. J. Ingalls’ place to the U. S. Senate a year from 
next winter, and this theory was strengthened by the fact that he was observed 
in close communion with R. W. Evans. Gov. Carney, however, soon dispelled 
this illusion by informing some of our business men that his operations in 
Dodge City were to be of an exclusively commercial nature; in fact, that he was 
buying hides and bones for a St. Louis firm. It seems from later developments 
that the Governor’s real business in Dodge City was to entice our unsophis- 
ticated denizens into the national game of draw poker, and fleece them of their 
loose cash, as Schenck used to do the beef eaters over in England, the talk he 
made about the hide and bone business being merely a blind to cover up his 
real design. 

The Governor’s reputation and dignified bearing soon enabled him to decoy 
three of our business men into a social game of poker, ‘just to kill time, you 
know.’ Gov. Carney’s intended victims were Col. Norton, wholesale dealer 
and general financial operator; Hon. Robert Gilmore, and Chas. Ronan, Esquire. 
The game proceeded merrily and festively for a time, until, under the bracing 
influence of exhilerating refreshments, the stakes were increased, and the players 
soon became excitedly interested. 

At last the Governor held what he supposed to be an invincible hand. It 
consisted of four kings and the cuter, or ‘imperial trump,’ which the Governor 
very reasonably supposed to be the ace of spades. The old man tried to repress 
his delight and appear unconcerned when Col. Norton tossed a $100 bill into 
the pot; but he saw the bet and went a hundred better. Norton didn’t weaken, 
as the Governor feared he would, but nonchalantly raised the old gent with what 
he supposed was a fabulous bluff. Governor Carney’s eyes glistened with joy 
as he saw the pile of treasure which would soon be all his own, loom up before 
his vision, and he hastened to see the Colonel and add the remainder of his 
funds, his elegant gold watch and chain. Norton was still with the game, and 
the Governor finally stripped himself of all remaining valuables, when it became 
necessary for him to ‘show up’ his hand. 
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A breathless silence pervaded the room as Gov. Carney spread his four kings 
on the table with his left hand, and affectionately encircled the glittering heap 
of gold, silver, greenbacks and precious stones, with his right arm, preparatory 
to raking in the spoils. But at that moment a sight met the old Governor's 
gaze which caused his eyes to dilate with terror, a fearful tremor to seize his 
frame, and his vitals to almost freeze with horror. Right in front of Col. Norton 
were spread four genuine and perfectly formed aces, and the hideous reality 
that four aces laid over four kings and a ‘cuter’ gradually forced itself upon the 
mind of our illustrious hide and bone merchant. Slowly and reluctantly he 
uncoiled his arm from around the sparkling treasure; the bright, joyous look 
faded from his eyes, leaving them gloomy and cadaverous; with a weary, almost 
painful effort he arose from the table, and, dragging his feet over the floor like 
balls of lead, he left the room, sadly, tearfully and tremulously muttering, ‘I 
forgot about the cuter.’ 

The next eastward bound freight train carried an old man, without shirt 
studs or other ornament, apparently bowed down by overwhelming grief, and 
the conductor hadn’t the heart to throw him overboard. Gov. Carney is not 
buying bones and hides in this city any more. 


WHEN THE Spuir Skirt Was INTRODUCED TO OTTAWA 


From the Ottawa Daily Republic, September 5, 1908. 

“Isn’t it awful!” 

That is what more than one woman in the big audience at the Rohrbaugh 
theater exclaimed last night when Miss Carrie Lowe, leading woman of the 
Morey Stock company, appeared on the stage in a directoire gown. 

The wearing of the sheath gowns had been generally and persistently ad- 
vertised and there is no doubt that many of the people went to the theater 
last night to see them. That they got their money’s worth goes without saying. 

In the titular role of Anna Karenina, the Tolstoi play, Miss Lowe made her 
appearance in the first act gowned in red. It was a costume moulded to her 
graceful figure and if not “loud” was at least a trifle emphatic. 

The skirt was split up the side to the knee and when Miss Lowe moved 
around it parted and displayed a trim leg and a black velvet garter with a 
diamond buckle. 

In justice to Miss Lowe, who in private life is Mrs. Murphy and a very 
charming little woman, it should be stated that she declined to wear the red 
gown, which was brand new, until after she had sent for Manager Marc 
Robbins and obtained his opinion on it. 

“Don’t you think it is a little broad?” she asked. 

“It’s all right,” replied Mr. Robbins. “We have advertised it and the 
people want to see it. That is what they are coming for. Of course, you 
couldn’t wear that gown on the street, but there’s nothing really objectionable 
about it.” 

And so it came about that the new gown of red silk gauze made its debut 
in Ottawa. 

In the second act Miss Lowe wore another sheath gown. This one was of 
hand-made lace trimmed in black velvet ribbon and diamond buckles. 
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Miss Lowe’s third directoire gown was of black gauze spangled in gold 
and made over black. 

Neither black gown was as noticeable as the red one, With each of the 
three costumes Miss Lowe wore a directoire hat to match the gown. 

After the curtain dropped on the first act a buzz went around the house, 
The “sensation” had been produced. Some men talked about the directoire 
costume but it was the women who discussed it in detail. 

The toning down of the effect by the appearance of Miss Lowe in the suc- 
ceeding acts in sheath gowns which were more modest, if that is the word, 
was a clever move of the actress, and a majority of the people left the theater 
with the idea that the new gown wasn’t so bad, after all. 

The Tolstoi play was given an excellent presentation last night. Tonight's 
bill, concluding the engagement of the Morey Stock company in Ottawa, will 
be “On the Frontier,” a melodrama of western life introducing cowboys and 
Indians. It is filled with thrilling climaxes and hearty comedy and will please 
the admirers of the Morey company, 

Gormly’s orchestra will play at the Rohrbaugh tonight. 





Kansas History as Published in the Press 


Historical articles of interest to Kansans appearing in the Kansas 
City (Mo.) Star in recent months included: “Cornhusking on a Kan- 
sas Farm Lasted All Winter in Earlier Era,” by Jennie Small Owen, 
November 28, 1957; “Tim Hersey Built Abilene’s First Home, and 
Wife Named Town,” by Vivian Aten Long, March 8, 1958; “Story 
of a Building at Emporia Explains Carnegie Library Gifts,” by Clay 
Bailey, May 6; and “Traces of the Old West Lure Tourists in Kan- 
sas,” by Beverly Baumer, August 3. Among articles in the Kansas 
City (Mo.) Times were: a history of the Garfield Congregational 
church, January 14; “To Statehood the Hard Way,” by Lelia Munsell, 
January 29; “First College of Kansas [Highland] Is 100,” by John 
DeMott, February 7; “Funston’s Double Trouble in Philippines,” 
based on an article by William F. Zornow, February 26; “Walking 
Through Border Wars of 1858,” a story of William P. Tomlinson, 
newspaper reporter who covered the border on foot, by Jonathan 
M. Dow, March 25; “New Weapons Blast Old Kansas Enemy 
[Grasshoppers],” by Roderick Turnbull, July 1; “A Strange Concrete 
‘Eden’ in [Lucas] Kansas,” by Joseph B. Muecke, July 11; “Lincoln- 


Douglas Debates Spotlighted Kansas and Missouri a Century Ago,” 
by Jonathan M. Dow, October 15. 


Otto Stunz, Hiawatha, violin maker and motorcycle rider, is the 
subject of a biographical sketch by Velma E. Lowry in the Wichita 
Eagle Magazine, February 23, 1958. Now 79 years of age, Stunz 
has been making violins since 1906. 


Publication of the letters of William Hamilton in the Journal of 
the Presbyterian Historical Society, Lancaster, Pa., continued in the 
March, 1958, number. For mention of the first installment of the 
letters, see “Kansas History as Published in the Press,” in the Winter, 
1957, issue of the Quarterly. Hamilton was a missionary to the 
Iowa, Sac, and Fox Indians from 1837 to 1853. The mission was 
located near present Highland. 


“Heartland of Kansas: a Profile,” is the title of a series of articles 
on some of the towns and communities of the Wichita trade area, 
by Ralph Hinman, Jr., which began appearing in the Wichita 
Beacon, March 2, 1958. 


Historical articles published in the Independence Daily Reporter 
during recent months included: “Famous Kansas Trees Had Part 
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in State’s History,” by Mary Bassett, March 16, 1958; “Elk Falls: 
Shadows of Frontier Days Linger On,” by Lily B. Rozar, April 6; 
and “Indians Influenced Town Names,” by Velma Lowry, April 20. 


Included in the April, 1958, number of The Swedish Pioneer 
Historical Quarterly, Rock Island, Ill., was Emory Lindquist’s “A 
Proposed Scandinavian Colony in Kansas Prior to the Civil War.” 
Dr. C. H. Gran developed a plan for establishing a Scandinavian 
colony in Kansas in 1858. However, only a few settlers accompanied 
him to Kansas and the project failed. 


The Elkhart Tri-State News published a history of the Richfield 
Methodist church, April 4, 1958. The church building was com- 


pleted in 1888, a Presbyterian project. Later the two organizations 
shared the building. 


W. A. Rawson related experiences of his first winter in western 
Kansas, 1885-1886, in the Hoxie Sentinel, April 24, 1958. He was 
13 years old at the time. 


The Irving Presbyterian church, founded in 1862, the oldest of the 
denomination in the Blue valley, will soon succumb to Tuttle creek 
dam. A history of the church was printed in the Marysville Advo- 
cate, April 24, 1958, and the Blue Rapids Times, May 29. On May 
29, the Advocate printed a history of the community of Reedsville 
in Marshall county. With the recent abandonment of the school, 
the village, settled in the late 1860’s and 1870's, has disappeared. 


Numerous historical articles have appeared in the Baxter Springs 
Citizen in recent months. Among them were the following: a bio- 
graphical sketch of Gov. Samuel J. Crawford, April 24, 1958; a his- 
tory of the Baxter Springs Presbyterian church, May 1; a story on 
the Polster Bros. store, May 8; a history of the John R. Hughes home, 
June 5; and a biographical sketch of Charles Opperman, June 30. 
Historical sketches by Claude H. Nichols on the Baxter Springs 
area appeared in the following issues of the Citizen: April 24, 
May 1, May 29, June 5, 12, and 19. 


“What My Grandfather-Grandmother Told Me” is the title of a 
series in The Clark County Clipper, Ashland, beginning April 24, 
1958. The stories were written by members of an Ashland High 
School English class, based on early-day experiences of their grand- 
parents. 


An article on St. John’s First Methodist church appeared in the 
St. John News, April 24, 1958. The church dates back to 1883. 
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The Trinity Lutheran church of Greenleaf was organized in 1882 
by the Rev. J. Schauer, according to a history published in the 
Greenleaf Sentinel, April 24, 1958. The church building was erected 
in 1883. 

Orville W. Mosher, president of the Lyon County Historical So- 
ciety and curator of the society’s museum in Emporia, is author of 
a series of articles in the Emporia Gazette under the title “Museum 
Notes. . . .” Articles in this series published in recent months 
included: “Perry Edwards Survived a Serious Civil War Wound,” 
April 26, 1958; “French Settlers Came to Lyon County in 1850's,” 
May 2; “French Settlers Had an Important Place in the Early His- 
tory of Lyon County,” May 7; “Emporia Has Memorialized Its 
Heroes of Past Wars,” May 30; “Cattle Drives Reached Lyon County 
Before the Railroad,” June 7; “Much Evidence Remains of [Milton] 
Wilhite’s Work for Town [Emporia],” June 26; and “Emporians 
Went All Out to Celebrate [July] Fourth in ’98,” July 4. Also run- 
ning in the Gazette recently was a series by Conrad Vandervelde on 
the College of Emporia entitled “A 75-Year History of C. of E.” 
The first installment appeared May 17, 1958. 


Recent articles by Lily Rozar in the Independence Reporter in- 
cluded: “No Ghostly Pallor in Moline’s 79-Year History,” April 27, 
1958; and “Longton Was Second City Founded Along the Elk 
River,” May 25. On July 6 the Reporter published a history of Byler 
school district, near Independence, by Louise Clubine. 

Historical notes on the Pond Creek stage station, Wallace county, 
appeared in the Gove County Republican Gazette, Gove, May 1, 
1958. The stage coach depot is still in existence, though it has been 
moved from the original site on the Smoky Hill trail to the Madigan 
ranch north of Wallace. 


A biographical sketch of Ezra Dow, by Lil Johnson, and a portion 
of a letter describing his life in Kansas, written by Dow in 1870, 
appeared in the Salina Journal, May 4, 1958. Dow came to Kansas 
in 1869, settling near Salina. 


Ray Myers is the author of a history of the Salem Methodist 
church, in western Jewell county, published in the Smith County 
Pioneer, Smith Center, May 8, 1958, and in the Lebanon Times, 
June 5. The charter of the church is dated May 9, 1883. 


Fort Leavenworth’s 18l-year history was reviewed in an article 
in the Leavenworth Times, May 8, 1958, and in the Junction City 
Union, May 18. The fort had its beginning when the site was se- 
lected by Col. Henry Leavenworth in 1827. 
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Ruby Basye is the author of the following articles which have ap. 
peared in the Hutchinson News during the past several months; 
“Early Day Dodge City Bullfight Enraged Only the Spectators,” 
May 11, 1958; “Kiowa Citizens Moved Town to Present Site,” June 
5; “Rockefeller Ranch [in Kiowa County] Gay Kansas Spot in the 
1890s,” July 20; “Kiowa Rancher’s [Herbert Parkin] Home Has Long 
Tradition,” July 28; and “Hays Pioneer [Justus Bissing] Spends 
Years Creating Cathedral Clock,” August 24. 


“Elk Falls: Shadows of Frontier Days Linger,” an article by Lily 
B. Rozar, was printed in the Longton News, May 15, 1958. The first 
settlers were the R. H. Nickols family who arrived in 1870. 


In the autumn of 1887 the Herndon Mission Covenant church was 
organized. Members worshiped in homes until a sod church build- 
ing was erected in 1889. A history was printed in the Atwood Citi- 
zen-Patriot, May 22, 1958. 


A short history of Fort Larned by Mary Gamble was printed in the 
Dodge City Daily Globe, May 22, 1958. The fort, an important 
military post on the Santa Fe trail, 1859-1878, is now open to the 
public as a historic site. 


Indians raided the work crew on the new railroad west of Fossil 
Creek station, now Russell, in 1868. A story of the raid told in the 
Russell Daily News, June 5, 1958, quoted an account by Adolph 
Roenigk, one of the crewmen. A brief history of the town of Bunker 
Hill, by J. C. Ruppenthal, appeared in the News, June 26. 


Seventy-three years of church history were reviewed in an article 
on the Kiowa Congregational church printed in the Kiowa News, 
June 5, 1958. A Sunday School was organized in 1885 and the 
church the following year. 


A biographical sketch of the late Mrs. Bessie Vaught Arnall ap- 
peared in the editorial columns of the El Dorado Times, June 7, 
1958. Mrs. Arnall was born in 1865 and lived 93 years in Kansas. 


The Great Bend Tribune printed a history of Pawnee Rock by 
Dorothy Bowman in the issue of June 8, 1958. Used by the Indians 
for a lookout and an ambush from which to attack travelers on the 
Santa Fe trail, the rock is now part of a state park. 


Karen Becker is the author of the following articles in the Arkan- 
sas City Daily Traveler, which resulted from recent interviews with 
pioneers of the Arkansas City area: “Arkansas City Woman [Mrs. 
Flora Ann Rambo] Recalls Grasshopper Plague of 1874,” June 12, 
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1958; “91-Year-Old Writer [Frederick H. Schuler] Still Going 
Strong With Prose and Poetry,” June 17; “A[rkansas] C[ity] Woman 
[Mrs. Jessie Harvey] Recalls Seeing Indians Near Her Wagon 
Train,” August 14; and “Pioneer Arkansas City Woman [Mrs. Caro- 
line Burnett] Still Looks on Bright Side in 93rd Year,” August 21. 
The Traveler published a history of the Arkansas City Public Li- 
brary July 7, also by Karen Becker. 


On June 12, 1958, the Holton Recorder printed a brief history of 
School District No. 1, Jackson county, by B. F. Hafer. The school 
was started in 1858 in a log building. The article appeared in the 
Jackson County Clipper, Holton, June 19. 


Three articles on social life in Coffeyville during the 1890's and 
early 1900’s, by Jo Jaminet, were printed in the Coffeyville Daily 
Journal, June 18, 25, and 27, 1958. The stories were based on clip- 
pings in a memory book kept by Mrs. J. W. Cubine. On July 2 the 
Journal published an article by Joe W. Allen on the 87-year-old 
house at Neodesha which was the home of the late Dr. and Mrs. 
Allen McCartney. 


Eaton school, District 47, Cowley county, was the subject of an 
article by Mrs. Ben Banks in the Winfield Daily Courier, June 20, 
1958. The first building was erected in 1876 and was called Sheri- 
dan school. 


On April 21, 1870, the first issue of the Guilford Citizen, now the 
Fredonia Citizen, was published by John S. Gilmore, according to a 
history of the newspaper by Jo Rodgers in the Wichita Eagle Maga- 
zine, June 22, 1958. The Citizen is still published by the Gilmore 
family. 

An article by Harold O. Taylor on the history of Limestone creek, 
in the Pittsburg area, and the Baxter Springs-to-Osage Mission trail 
appeared in the Pittsburg Headlight, June 23, 1958. It was en- 
titled “Scars From Pioneer Trail Remain.” 


As a souvenir for visitors to the city, the Dodge City Daily Globe 
issued a “Traveler’s Special Section,” July 1, 1958. Included are ar- 
ticles from early issues of the Globe and a directory of present-day 
Dodge City businesses. 


The Wichita Beacon in recent months has published a number 
of historical articles, including: a discussion of the 1857 map of 
Kansas, by Ralph Hinman, Jr., July 9, 1958; “Wind Wagon Aston- 
ished Early Kansans,” by Bula Lemert, July 20; “Old Dutch Mill 
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[at Wamego] Makes Top Tourist Attraction in Northeastern Kan. 
sas,” by Peggy Haley, July 27; “Brothers [John and Alonzo Dexter] 
From Gold Fields Began Town of Clay Center,” August 3; and 
“Homesteaders Built a Western Empire,” by Ed Andreopoulos, 
August 17. 


Boyd’s Crossing, where the “dry” route of the Santa Fe trail 
crossed Pawnee creek, was the subject of a historical article in the 
Stafford Courier, July 10, 1958. The site of the crossing is on the 
grounds of the Larned State Hospital. 


Early Fort Leavenworth history was included in an article in the 
Pittsburg Headlight, July 26, 1958. The fort, established in 1827, is 
receiving the attention of officials of the Civil War Centennial Com- 
mission as they plan a commemoration of the war. 


Indian depredations in the Solomon valley in 1868 were reviewed 
in the Beloit Call, August 12, 1958. Several pioneers were killed, 
two children abducted, and a large amount of property destroyed. 


A 40-page special edition was published by the Kinsley Mercury, 
August 14, 1958, in commemoration of the 85th anniversary of Kins- 
ley’s founding. 


The Eureka Herald published a 48-page centennial edition August 


21, 1958. Articles included a history of the Eureka area and bio- 
graphical information on many of its pioneers. 


Many historic spots in Kansas were described in an article by Ed- 
ward Collier in the Abilene Reflector-Chronicle, August 24, 1958. 


“John Calhoun: the Villain of Territorial Kansas?” by Robert W. 
Johannsen, comprised the September, 1958, issue of The Trail Guide, 
Kansas City, Mo., publication of the Kansas City Posse of the West- 
erners. Calhoun was president of the Lecompton Constitutional 
Convention and a Proslavery leader in Kansas territory. 
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Five Kansans have been named to the advisory council of the 
Civil War Centennial Commission. They are: Alan W. Farley, 
Kansas City, attorney and 1957-1958 president of the Kansas State 
Historical Society; Nyle H. Miller, Topeka, secretary of the Kansas 
State Historical Society; W. Stitt Robinson, Lawrence, associate 
professor of history at the University of Kansas; Charles A. Walsh, 
Concordia attorney; and Fred W. Brinkerhoff, Pittsburg publisher. 
The commission, headed by President Eisenhower, was set up by 
congress to plan and co-ordinate a commemoration from 1961 


through 1965. 


On May 8, 1958, the Crawford County Historical Society spon- 
sored ceremonies in Girard at which a portrait of Crawford, re- 
cently found in the executive mansion, Topeka, by Mrs. George 
Docking, was presented to Crawford county. The speaker for the 
occasion, Fred W. Brinkerhoff, reviewed Crawford’s life. Others 
participating included: T. E. Davis, president of the society; Dr. 
Leonard H. Axe and Dr. R. C. Welty, of Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Pittsburg; and Joe Saia, chairman of the Crawford county 
board of commissioners. An election of officers was held at a meet- 
ing of the Crawford county society in Pittsburg, September 24. 
T. E. Davis was re-elected president; Belle Provorse was chosen 
vice-president; Vivian Walker, secretary; and Mrs. Joe Black, treas- 
urer. Directors elected were: Mrs. A. C. Washburn, Guy Coon- 
rod, and Mrs. C. A. Burnett. The speaker for the meeting was 
Henry Carey of Kansas City, Kan. 


The Hill City Oil Museum was formally opened May 8 and 4, 
1958, with more than 1,000 visitors during the two days. Construc- 
tion was sponsored by the Hill City Chamber of Commerce. Ex- 
hibits have been contributed by oil companies and related indus- 
tries. 

Northwest Kansas pioneers were honored May 4, 1958, at a 
Pioneer Day celebration held at Rexford. Officers for the coming 
year include: Louise Peterson, president; Alex Barnett, vice-presi- 
dent; Cecil Geisenhener, secretary; and Mattie Pointer, treasurer. 
Kathleen Claar was the retiring president. 


An account of the settlement of northwest Ottawa county, known 
as the Bohemian settlement, was given by Henry Blaha at the May 
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17, 1958, meeting of the Ottawa County Historical Society in Minne. 
apolis. At the meeting June 14, Mrs. Raymond Brown told of her 
family. Her father was Thomas F. Hally, a Delphos shoemaker, 
The meeting of July 12 included the reading of a letter from C. E. 
Hollingsworth, Denver, which included items of early Ottawa 
county history. Many “firsts” of the county were given. “Extracts 
From the Personal Memoirs of A. D. Taliaferro,” written in 193], 
was read by Ray Halberstadt. The society met again August 9 in 
Minneapolis. Feature of the program was a report on the history 
of the Stanton township area by Henry Kunc. 


L. W. Hubbell was re-elected president of the Hodgeman County 
Historical Society at a meeting in Jetmore, June 14, 1958. Other 
officers: W. F. Stueckemann, vice-president; Nina Lupfer, secre- 
tary; and Murriel Eichman, treasurer. Trustees chosen for three- 
year terms were: Mrs. C. W. Teed, Miss Lupfer, and Stueckemann. 
Mrs. Margaret Raser was reappointed program chairman. 


Incorporation of the Scott County Historical Society has been 
completed. Dr. H. Preston Palmer was elected president at a meet- 
ing in Scott City, June 27, 1958. Other officers are: W. A. Dobson 
and J. H. Kirk, vice-presidents; Mrs. Clarence Dickhut, secretary; 
Mrs. Ernestine Deragowski, treasurer; and Bill Boyer, James W. 
Wallace, Mrs. Dickhut, John Boyer, and Dr. Palmer, trustees. The 
society has launched an ambitious program including the improve- 
ment and maintenance of Battle Canyon, scene of the last major In- 
dian battle in Kansas, as a historic site; and restoration of the El 
Quartelejo pueblo in the Scott County State Park. 


Baxter Springs celebrated its centennial June 30 through July 5, 
1958. Featured was “The Baxter Springs Story,” a pageant based 
on the town’s history. 


R. A. Clymer, El Dorado, was master of ceremonies for the un- 
veiling of a historical marker at the Matfield Green service area on 
the Kansas turnpike August 12, 1958. The marker was dedicated to 
the bluestem pastures of Kansas’ flint hills. Speakers at the dedica- 
tion were: Wayne Rogler, Matfield Green; Walter A. Johnson, Em- 
poria; Lawrence J. Blythe, White City, chairman of the Kansas 
Turnpike Authority; and Gale Moss, turnpike manager. The un- 
veiling was by Ginger Countryman, El Dorado, Kansas’ rodeo 
queen. 


Dr. John Ise, former University of Kansas educator, addressed the 
Butler county Old Settlers Day gathering in El Dorado, August 24, 
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1958, on “Pioneers and Pioneer Life.” The event was sponsored by 
the Butler County Historical Society. 


Uniontown, Bourbon county, observed its centennial September 2, 
1958, with a parade, speeches, a display of old-time clothing, and 
other festivities. 


O. O. Vieux, Greensburg, was appointed president of the Kiowa 
county museum committee at a meeting of the executive committee 
of the Kiowa County Historical Society September 4, 1958. The 
museum committee is responsible for raising money and generating 
interest for a museum in Kiowa county. 


Charles O. Gaines was elected president of the Chase County 
Historical Society at a meeting in Cottonwood Falls, September 6, 
1958. Paul B. Wood was chosen vice-president; Clint Baldwin, sec- 
retary; George Dawson, treasurer; and Mrs. Ruth Connor, historian. 
The executive committee consists of the above officers and Mrs. Ida 
Vinson, Mrs. Helen Austin, Mrs. Bea Hays, and R. Z. Blackburn. 
Wood was the retiring president. Guest speaker at the meeting was 
Zula Bennington Greene (Peggy of the Flint Hills) who spoke on 
early newspapers of Chase county. 


The Kansas Tuberculosis and Health Association recently pub- 
lished an appeal for bricks bearing the slogan “Don’t Spit on Side- 
walk.” The bricks, manufactured a half century ago, carried the 
slogan as part of Dr. S. J. Crumbine’s campaign to prevent the 
spread of communicable diseases. Renewed interest in the bricks 
is occasioned by the approach of the 50th anniversary of the Christ- 
mas seal program. 


A history of the Immanuel Lutheran church, Norton, was recently 
published in a 15-page pamphlet in observance of the church’s 50th 


anniversary. The congregation was formally organized April 21, 
1908. 


The League of Women Voters of Topeka recently published a 
40-page pamphlet entitled Know Your City—Topeka. 


Atchison’s disastrous storms of July 11 and 30, 1958, were recorded 
by word and picture in a 32-page pamphlet edited by Charles 


Spencer and lithographed by the Sutherland Printing Co. of Atchi- 
son. 
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On May 26, 1958, the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madi. 
son, announced publication of In Support of Clio, Essays in Memory 
of Herbert A. Kellar, edited by William B. Hesseltine and Donald 
R. McNeil. Among the essays is “Mechanical Aids in Historical 
Research,” by George L. Anderson, head of the history department 
of the University of Kansas, Lawrence. 

A new edition of Dr. C. M. Clark’s A Trip to Pike’s Peak a 
edited by Robert Greenwood, was published in 1958 by the Talis. 
man Press, San Jose, Cal. The work is an account of the Pike’s Peak 
gold rush, 1859-1861, in which Clark participated. 


Army Life on the Western Frontier, a 187-page book containing 
selections from the official reports made between 1826 and 1845 by 
Col. George Groghan, edited by Francis Paul Prucha, was recently 
published by the University of Oklahoma Press, Norman. Groghan 
was inspector general of the army and visited the frontier garrisons 
frequently over the 20-year period. 


Dr. Clifford P. Westermeier is author of a 272-page volume en- 
titled Who Rush to Glory, on the First, Second, and Third United 
States volunteer cavalry regiments during the Spanish-American 
War, published recently by the Caxton Printers, Caldwell, Idaho. 
Called the Cowboy Volunteers of 1898, the regiments were com- 
manded by Cols. Theodore Roosevelt, Jay L. Torrey, and Melvin 
Grigsby. Recruits came largely from the states and territories of 
the Great Plains and Rocky Mountains. 
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A winter view of a Consolidated Street Railway car in downtown Cotton- 
wood Falls during the pre-auto days. Notice the heavily bundled driver 
and the unprotected horse. 


United Looking north along Broadway street in Cottonwood Falls from the second 
merican story of the Chase county courthouse. This photo, probably taken in the 
, Idaho. laie 1890's, shows a horse car at its southern terminal. The long shadows 
re com- of the summer afternoon prove that the horse is still there, as he is about 


Melvin to begin the two-mile trip to the Catholic church in Strong City. 
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